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SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMENDED 


THE 1960 AMENDMENTS to the Social Secur- 
ity Act were signed by President Eisenhower on 
September 13, 1960, and became Public Law No. 
86-778. Among the major changes enacted are 
provisions to help meet the medical care needs 
of the aged: (1) a new program of medical 
assistance for those aged persons, not recipients 
of old-age assistance, whose income and re- 
sources are insufficient to meet their medical ex- 
penses; and (2) increased Federal participation 
in medical care payments made in behalf of 
old-age assistance recipients. 

Significant revisions in the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program include the 
elimination of age 50 as a qualification for re- 
ceipt of disability benefits, improvement of the 
retirement test, and liberalization of the insured- 
status requirements. In addition, higher appro- 
priations for the maternal and child health and 
child welfare programs are authorized. The new 
law also makes major changes in the financing 
provisions of the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram and extended coverage somewhat. 

Details of the amendments, with a legislative 
history, will be carried in the November issue of 
the BuLLeTIn. 


THE FISCAL YEAR 


THE OLD-AGE, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program paid benefits totaling $10,798 mil- 
lion during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1960. 
Monthly benefit payments were 15 percent greater 
than the amount paid during the preceding fiscal 
year and totaled $10,632 million; this amount in- 
cludes $528 million paid to disabled workers aged 
50-64 and their dependents. Lump-sum death 
payments rose 11 percent to $166 million. 


The number and the monthly amount of bene- 
fits in current-payment status showed substantial 
gains—8 percent and 11 percent, respectively— 
from those at the end of 1958-59. Almost 14.3 
million beneficiaries were receiving benefits at 
the end of June 1960 at a monthly rate of $889.9 
million. A year earlier, monthly benefits total- 
ing $805.5 million were going to 13.2 million bene- 
ficiaries. 


Number of Disabled-Worker Beneficiaries 
One-Third Higher 


The number of disabled workers aged 50-64 
receiving monthly benefits rose 35 percent in the 
fiscal year and totaled 371,000 at the end of 
June. About 151,000 benefits were being paid to 
the dependents of these beneficiaries—a 75-per- 
cent increase. (Benefits were first payable to the 
dependents of disabled-worker beneficiaries in 
September 1958.) The year’s growth in the num- 





June May June 
1960 1960 1959 
O.p-Ace, SuRVIVORS, AND 
DIsaBILITY INSURANCE 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


a ee ae 14,262 14,149 13,181 
BO | ee ee ee ee Fs $889.9 $881.2 $805.5 
Average old-age benefit (retired worker).......... $73.63 $73.50 $72.19 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month.........- $82.55 $82.00 $80.32 
Pusiic ASSISTANCE 
Recipients (in thousands): 
Cone IE poke es 2,359 2,361 2,420 
Aid to dependent children (total) -...._-_- Loses 3,025 3,031 2,930 
De i I ota aiechi ekki ahi 108 108 109 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled__..-_- 363 361 339 
General assistance (cases)......................... 367 384 387 
Average payments: 
a ae ae ee meee iieemeuia 7.90 $67.99 $64.76 
Aid to dependent children (per recipient)_........ 29.08 29.14 28.38 
ASD Ce 0 RE iv eccnvstttcse ek eS 72.81 72.47 69.04 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled_..... 65.74 65.43 63.37 
General assistance (per case)......_. eee. 67.48 67.20 65.78 








ber of beneficiaries receiving the other types of 
monthly benefits ranged from 6 percent for wives 
or husbands of retired-worker beneficiaries and 
for widowed mothers to 11 percent for aged 
widows and widowers. 


Child’s and Mother’s Benefit Awards 
Reach New High 


About 2.2 million monthly benefits were award- 
ed, only 34,000 less than the number awarded in 
1958-59. New highs were reached for child’s 
benefits (380,000) and mother’s benefits (94,000). 
Contributing to the record number of child’s 
benefit awards were the 62,000 made to children 
under age 18 of disabled-worker beneficiaries and 
the 33,000 to disabled dependent children aged 18 
or over of disabled, deceased, or retired workers. 
Monthly benefits were awarded to 176,000 dis- 
abled workers. 

Lump-sum death payments during 1959-60 
numbered 819,000, about 62,000 more than the 
previous record number established in the year 
ended June 30, 1959. About 788,000 deceased 
workers were represented in these awards. The 
average lump-sum payment per 
$210.40. 

A period of disability was established for about 
190,000 workers of all ages—20,000 more than in 
the preceding fiscal year. Applications from 
about 119,000 workers were denied because of 
failure to meet the test of disability. About 
28,000 persons met the disability requirements 
for childhood disability benefits during the fiscal 


— 


worker was 





year, and 4,000 failed to meet the test of disabil- 
ity. 
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Number of PA Recipients Rises Slightly 


About 6.8 million persons were receiving aid 
under the five public assistance programs in June 
1960—19,000 more than the total a year earlier. 
The number increased substantially in the first 
half of the fiscal year, largely because of the 
strike in the steel industry, and the year’s peak 
(7.0 million) was reached in March 1960, when 
severe weather delayed the usual seasonal im- 
provement in economic conditions. In the last 3 
months of the year the number of recipients de- 
clined, and only two programs—aid to dependent 
children and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled—were making payments to more persons 
in June 1960 than in June 1959. 

Total expenditures for assistance, including 
vendor payments for medical care, increased $137 
million or 3.8 percent and amounted to $3,724 
million for the fiscal year. Total payments were 
higher in each of the special types of public 
assistance. The largest dollar increase ($65 mil- 
lion, or 6.8 percent) was in aid to dependent chil- 
dren. In old-age assistance, the increase was $36 
million or 1.9 percent; in aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, $27 million or 10.9 percent; 
and in aid to the blind, $3 million or 3.6 percent. 
In the State and/or locally financed programs 
of general assistance, total payments (excluding 
vendor payments for medical care) declined $3 
million or 0.9 percent. 





Civilian labor force,! total (in thousands)_-.-._.....-.-.-- 
Employed--............-. bern 
| Leonean arrees 


Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual rates)? 3_______- 
Wage and salary disbursements-._......-.....-.-.-.-.------ Bitte gates ils = 


NIC I i oe ead 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income 


Social insurance and related payments__-.-.......-.--- SN rag oh eh ie eZ 


Public assistance 


Consumer price index,? 4 all items (1947-49 = 100) 


ei ES See ae ee ee eS a ne PCRS re sacetetel cenenegere a ers 


Medical care 


1 Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning January 
1960, data include Alaska and Hawaii. 


2 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal income in- 
cludes pay of Federal personne! stationed abroad. 
3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 
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June May June Calendar year 


1960 1960 1959 1959 1958 
Junie Deen MReme ance lun ahnabaaeamaane Te: en Senne 69,394 68 , 647 
ee ee eR ee 65,581 63 , 966 
Seats sn ticcsvems aa neSan sees msm easee eee teen nee 3,813 4,681 

ne ere ne ter nee .-.-.-----. $405.8 $404.7 $386.8 $383.3 $360.3 

SV cushen wanna peLnontelcietunasscn Wee Eee — ere 258.2 239.7 
—indcceKtaninsaamacwences: | 48.2 47.0 46.5 46.4 

SN ee nee EET ee eee 53.2 52.9 48.9 49.2 45.4 

aise cee an os adem ES cal ete ad 22.6 22.5 20.7 21.2 20.4 

Je cnecnebieoeas wena ramenawey enemy 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.0 

lc tit sess Sed oa ngs eta an dana pata aia ale 13.6 13.6 12.9 12.8 12.3 

pean SeaaGh eel aeume wane eee cone 9.3 9.3 7.9 7.8 6.8 

ep a eee er ee Rn -- 126.5 126.3 124.5 124.6 123.5 
ivckaithakens pkeacnawen ee naddanae -- 120.3 119.7 118.9 118.3 120.3 
pebeaen then Oat adacna neers amma ile 156.1 155.9 150.6 150.8 144.6 


Components differ from those published by the Department, since they have 
been regrouped; for definitions, see the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1958, 
page 1, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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The average monthly number of applications 
for aid under each program varied relatively lit- 
tle from the corresponding average in the pre- 


ceding fiscal year. During 1959-60, requests for 
old-age assistance averaged 38,000 a month; for 
aid to dependent children, 48,000; for aid to the 
blind, 2,700; for aid to the permanently and to- 
tally disabled, 20,000; and for general assistance, 
61,000. 

The number of recipients of old-age assistance 
declined each month and totaled 2,359,000 in June 
1960—2.5 percent less than in June 1959. Forty- 
nine States aided fewer persons in June 1960 
than they had a year earlier. Nineteen States 
reported decreases in each of the 12 months. In 
the Nation as a whole, 149 out of every 1,000 per- 
sons aged 65 or over in the population were re- 
ceiving old-age assistance in June 1960, compared 
with 156 per 1,000 a year earlier. The national 
average payment per recipient rose from $64.76 
in June 1959 to $67.90 in June 1960. 

In June 1960 there were 3,025,000 persons, in- 
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eluding 2,330,000 children, receiving aid to de- 
pendent children—3.3 percent and 3.5 percent 
more, respectively, than in June 1959. The num- 
ber of recipients rose in most months, with the 
greatest increase (32,000) occurring in March 
1960. Seventeen States reported increases of 
more than 5.0 percent from June 1959 to June 
1960. More than a fourth of the States, however, 
aided fewer persons in June 1960 than a year 
earlier. Nationally, the average payment per 
recipient rose from $28.38 in June 1959 to $29.08. 

The number of persons receiving aid to the 
blind dropped 1.3 percent to a total of almost 
108,000 in June 1960. Caseloads declined in 35 
States. The average payment was $72.81 in June 
1960, compared with $69.04 a year earlier. 

In the program of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, 363,000 persons were receiving 
assistance at the end of the fiscal year—7.0 per- 
cent more than the number a year earlier. Al- 
though caseloads rose in 37 States, a large part 
of the year’s increase of 23,600 was centered in a 
few States with relatively new programs or with 
recent liberalizations in program policies. For 
the country as a whole, the average payment rose 
$2.37, to $65.74 in June 1960. 

A 5.3-percent drop in the number of general 
assistance cases reduced the national total to 367,- 
000 at the end of the year. The estimated total 
number of persons aided decreased 3.7 percent 
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to 971,000. Monthly increases in the number of 
cases ranged from 10,000 to 13,000 during the 
steel strike (August-November) and again in the 
first 3 months of 1960. Declines in the April- 
June quarter averaged 23,000 cases a month. 
During the year, living costs continued to move 
upward. To offset part of this increase, a num- 
ber of State agencies acted to raise the level of 
payments to individual recipients. In old-age 
assistance, about two-fifths of the States with 
maximums on individual monthly payments 
raised the maximums. Similar action was taken 
by a third of the States with maximums in aid 
to the blind and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled and by a fourth of those with 
maximums in aid to dependent children. Cost 
standards were raised in a number of States, and 
a few States made less stringent the percentage 
reductions applied to assistance payments. 


New Programs 


In July 1959, Guam began to administer the 
four special types of public assistance, and in 
January 1960, Iowa established a program of aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled. There 
are now 54 jurisdictions with programs of old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid 
to the blind; 50 States administer programs for 
needy persons who are permanently and totally 


disabled. 


ADVISORY MEETING ON FAMILY LIFE 


Seven experts in the social sciences, meeting 
in Washington June 20 and 21 at the invitation 
of the Commissioner of Social Security, recom- 
mended that more training and research be di- 
rected toward family problems to offset the ten- 
sions arising from international problems and 
from the increasing tempo of social change. The 
panel included Raymond Bowers, University of 
Georgia; Orville Brim, Russell Sage Foundation ; 
Reuben Hill, University of Minnesota; Otto 
Pollak, University of Pennsylvania, and Ira 
Reid, Haverford College—all sociologists; Na- 
than Maccoby, psychologist, Stanford University ; 
and John Spiegel, psychiatrist, Harvard Univer- 
sity. A paper presented by Dr. Pollak appears 
in this issue of the BuLLeTin. 








Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: 


A Report on the Retirement Test’ 


The Social Security Amendments of 1960 (Pub- 
lic Law 86-778) change in the 
test of retirement under old-age and survivors 
insurance. In its report! on the Social Security 
Amendments of 1958 the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives had 
asked the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to make a study of the retirement test. 
In particular, the Committee asked that a study 
be made of the provision that permits payment 
of some old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
in a year even though the beneficiary may have 
had very high earnings for 1 or more months 
of the year. In accordance with the Commit- 
tee’s request, the Department studied various 
proposed changes in the retirement test de- 
signed to meet the problem that concerned 
the Committee. In addition, because of the 
widespread interest in the retirement test and 
the criticism often made that it acts as a deter- 
rent to a beneficiary’s earning as much as he 
wants to, the study was expanded to consider the 
problem of incentives and various proposals for 
dealing with it. The results of the study were 
incorporated in reports submitted to the Commit- 
tee in March 1960 and summarized in the follow- 
ing pages. 

The new law provides for a test of the same 
general type as one of the proposals discussed 
in the Department’s report. Effective in 1961, 
a beneficiary who earns more than $1,200 in a 
year will have $1 in benefits withheld for each 
$2 of earnings from $1201 to $1500 and for 
each $1 of earnings above $1,500. If a beneficiary 


includes a 


* Prepared in the Division of Program Analysis, Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. The article is 
adapted from two reports submitted by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to the Committee on 
Ways and Means—the first, The Retirement Test Under 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance (March 29, 1960), and 
a supplementary report, Alternative Approaches to 
Changing the Retirement Test (March 31, 1960). 

* House Report No. 2288, 85th Cong., 2d sess. 

* The BULLETIN for November will carry an article 
on the 1960 amendments that includes a _ legislative 
history. Details of congressional action on the re- 
tirement test will appear in that article. 
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earns $1,200 or less in a year, he will, as before, 
get all his benefits, and no benefits will be with- 
held for any month in which a beneficiary 
neither earns more than $100 in wages nor ren- 
ders substantial services in self-employment. 


THE BASIC PURPOSE of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance provisions in the Social Security 
Act is to provide benefits for workers and their 
families when the worker’s earnings have stopped 
or have been substantially reduced as a result of 
his retirement or death.? Since many workers 
neither retire nor suffer a significant reduction 
in earnings on reaching age 65, the program in- 
cludes a “retirement test’—a provision intended 
to restrict the payment of benefits to those among 
the aged who can be presumed to have experi- 
enced a loss of earnings. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE RETIREMENT TEST 


Under the present retirement test a beneficiary 
gets all his benefits when his earnings in a year 
are $1,200 or less (referred to as the “exempt 
amount”). Anyone making $1,200 or less is, in 
effect, presumed to be retired. 

Ordinarily, a beneficiary has a check withheld’ 
for each $80, or part of $80, in excess of $1,200 in 
earnings. (This $80 figure is referred to as the 
“unit of excess earnings” or the “excess unit.”) 
Accordingly, a beneficiary gets at least one benefit 
if his earnings are $2,080 a year or less. In or- 
der to avoid a sharp line below which all benefits 
would be payable for a year and above which 


*Under the disability insurance provisions, benefits 
are payable when a worker is disabled to such an ex- 
tent that he is unable to engage in substantial gainful 
employment. Since disability insurance beneficiaries 
are unable to work, there is no retirement test under 
that part of the program. 

* When the dependents of a retired worker are getting 
benefits based on his earnings, their benefits are with- 
held for any month for which his benefit is withheld. 

‘The figure $2,080 is the result of adding $880 ($80 
multiplied by 11) to the $1,200 exempt amount. Thus 
at least 1 month’s benefit is payable when earnings for 
a full year are $1,200 plus $880 ($80 for each of 11 
months). 
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none would be payable, the law provides for 
varying the number of benefit payments that can 
be made in a year with the amount of earnings 
between $1,200 and $2,080. If the test were not 
graduated, it would not be uncommon to have the 
payment of $2,000 or more in benefits depend on 
a few dollars of earnings. 

The law also provides that, no matter what his 
annual earnings, a beneficiary gets a benefit for 
any month in which he neither earns wages of 
more than $100 nor renders substantial services in 
self-employment. This provision is referred to 
as the “monthly measure of retirement.” 

The retirement test does not affect beneficiaries 
aged 72 or over; after that age, benefits are pay- 
able regardless of earnings. The test applies to 
the earnings of beneficiaries in covered and non- 
covered work in the United States and covered 
work outside the United States; a special provi- 
sion applies when beneficiaries are engaged in 
noncovered work outside the United States. 


PROBLEM RAISED BY THE COMMITTEE 


In seeking a solution to the problem raised 
by the Committee on Ways and Means—the situ- 
ation in which a person may have very high 
earnings in a single month and yet get benefits 
for the remaining 11 months of the year—the 
Department considered first whether the monthly 
measure of retirement should be eliminated. 

The monthly measure of retirement makes it 
possible to pay benefits to a retired worker be- 
ginning with the first month of his retirement. 
This is one of its major functions. If there were 
no monthly measure, a person retiring from full- 
time work at the end of June, for example, after 
earning more than $2,080 in the first 6 months 
of the year, could not get benefits until the fol- 
lowing January. Moreover, since people move in 
and out of employment after reaching retirement 
age, this “dry period” would not be confined to 
the year of initial retirement for each beneficiary. 

It does not seem reasonable to require that a 
beneficiary go through the first several months of 
retirement, and perhaps through several months 
after the termination of subsequent employment, 
without getting benefits. Ever since the program 
started paying monthly benefits, the retirement 
test has been so framed that a person could get 
a benefit for any month in which he did not work, 
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regardless of how much he worked or earned in 
any other month. 

Removal of the monthly measure would elimi- 
nate the payment of benefits to the beneficiary 
who earns large amounts of money in a year 
through only a few days’ work. But the straight 
annual earnings test that would result from elimi- 
nating the monthly measure would make it im- 
possible to pay benefits promptly upon retirement 
and would, of course, be a harsh deliberalization 
for many beneficiaries. 

Other proposals were considered in studying 
the problem raised by the Committee. One, for 
example, would provide that a worker who earned 
$10,000 in a year would get no benefits no matter 
how little he worked. None was recommended 
because any one of them would add further com- 
plexity to an already complex test. 

Because of the deliberalizations that would re- 
sult and the complexities that would be added, 
the Department concluded that no action should 
be taken to remove the monthly measure of re- 
tirement or to put an additional earnings limita- 
tion on top of the present retirement test. 


PROBLEM OF INCENTIVES 


An important problem connected with the re- 
tirement test arises from the fact that, under 
the present provisions, a beneficiary’s total income 
can be reduced if he works. The most telling 
criticism of the test that can be made is that it 
discourages older men and women from working 
as much as they can and would like to and there- 
fore keeps them from contributing what they can 
to production and the economy and from better- 
ing their own situations and leading more satis- 
fying lives. 


Many Beneficiaries Prefer To Work 


It is easy to exaggerate this effect of the retire- 
ment test. Powerful incentives to work now exist 
for people aged 65 and over. Generally, earn- 
ings from work make possible a higher standard 
of living than most beneficiaries can manage to 
obtain for themselves in retirement, since earn- 
ings generally are much higher than benefits. 
There are also many intangible satisfactions in 
work—meaningful activity, social relationships 








connected with work, and the beneficiary’s feel- 
ing that he still has a contribution to make to the 
economy. Actually, most beneficiaries who are 
not working either are not well enough to work 
or cannot find jobs.° 

Nevertheless, many older persons—particularly 
those who are retired from their regular jobs and 
would like to find part-time or less demanding 
employment—would work more than they do if 
the retirement-test provisions did not operate to 
reduce the net addition to their income that 
would result from working. 


How Much Work 


Under present law it frequently happens that a 
beneficiary finds that he is better off financially 
if he has done a given amount of work than if he 
has done no work at ail, but that he would be 
still better off if he could have restricted his work 
to a point where he had earned somewhat less 
than he did. Thus, because of the retirement test, 
many beneficiaries do limit their work so that 
they earn less than they could and would like to 
earn in order to avoid a loss in total income. 

An example or two may help to clarify the 
effect that the test has on incentives to work. Take 
the case of a beneficiary getting $1,200 a year in 
benefits and faced with a choice between a job 
paying $1,800 a year and one paying $1,200. If 
he takes the $1,800 job he will be only $1,000 bet- 
ter off than if he does not do any work,* but if he 
takes the $1,200 job his increase in income for the 
year will be $1,200. Obviously, he would do bet- 
ter financially to take the $1,200 job, although he 
might make more of a contribution to the econ- 
omy and feel better about his activities if he 
could afford to and did take the $1,800 job. 

As another example, take the case of a bene- 
ficiary who has occasion to earn only slightly 
more than the $1,200 exempt amount and loses a 
full month’s benefit as a result. Usually if he 
does earn just over $1,200 it is through inadvert- 





5In the 1957 survey of beneficiaries conducted by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, about 70 
percent of those not working said they were not able 
to work. 

*The $600 of earnings in excess of $1,200 causes the 
withholding of eight benefits of $100 each—$800. There- 
fore, the worker has $1,800 in earnings and $400 in bene- 
fits, or a total of $2,200 for the year—$1,000 more than 
the $1,200 in benefits he could have gotten if he had not 
worked at all. 


ence or because his employer has asked that he do 
extra work. Whether the beneficiary actually 
does do the extra work and loses a month’s bene- 
fit, or refuses in order to get full benefits, the test 
is operating in an undesirable manner, since it 
either discourages him from work or penalizes 
him for working. This situation can occur not 
only at the $1,200 point but at every one of the 
breaking points from $1,200 to $2,080.’ 

It would be desirable to bring the provisions 
of the law that now discourage people from 
working as much as they can and want to work 
into harmony with the general system of incen- 
tives. In other words, it would be desirable to 
devise a retirement test that would permit a bene- 
ficlary to have increased income as a result of 
increased work. 

One point must be kept in mind, however, in 
connection with any proposal that would elimi- 
nate or reduce the disincentive effect of the retire- 
ment test. Any such change that can be devised 
would result in the payment of some benefits to 
people earning relatively high amounts. Gen- 
erally speaking, at present no benefits can be paid 
to anyone who works throughout the year and 
makes more than $2,080. 

The fact must be faced that the retirement 
test is the center of an unsolvable dilemma. There 
is, on the one hand, the need to conserve program 
funds by not paying benefits to people who have 
substantial work income; on the other hand, there 
is the need to avoid interfering with incentives 
to work. Both objectives cannot be fully accom- 
plished. The best that can be done is to accom- 
modate the two so that, while the funds of the 
system are in large part directed to the most soci- 
ally useful purposes, at the same time interference 
with incentives to work is kept at a reasonably 
low level. 

The proposals to improve incentives most fre- 
quently made would (1) increase the exempt 
amount of earnings above the present $1,200 level, 
(2) increase the unit of excess earnings (now 
$80), or (8) provide for reducing benefits in pro- 
portion to the amount of the beneficiaries’ earn- 
ings in excess of $1,200. 


*By “breaking point” is meant the point at which the 
beneficiary loses an additional month’s benefit as a re- 
sult of the operation of the $80 unit of excess earnings; 
that is, if he earns more than $1,280 he loses 2 months’ 


benefits, if he earns more than $1,360 he loses 3 months’ 
benefits, and so on. 
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Each of these proposals would improve in some 
degree the incentives for beneficiaries to work. 
Some would be more effective than others. 


Increasing the Exempt Amount 


An increase in the $1,200 exempt amount would 
result in higher income for many beneficiaries. 
Those who are able to control their earnings and 
who now limit them to $1,200 a year would be 
encouraged to increase their earnings up to the 
new exempt amount. In addition, many bene- 
ficiaries who now earn more than the present ex- 
empt amount would be able to get more in bene- 
fits than they do under the present law. 

There would, however, be no effective incentive 
for beneficiaries to earn more than the new ex- 
empt amount. Moreover, the proposal would not 
remove any of the problems or inequities of the 
present retirement test; it would merely change 
the point at which they occur. If the new amount 
were $1,800, a man who had a choice between a 
job paying $2,000 and a job paying $1,800 would 
generally do better financially to take the lower- 
paying job. Similarly, for the person who planned 
to earn exactly $1,800 and inadvertently went just 
over that amount, the problem would remain; he 
would lose more in benefits than he would receive 
in earnings above the exempt amount. 

If the exempt amount were raised, an increase 
in one other element of the test—the monthly 
measure of retirement (now $100)—would be 
called for. It is important, for the sake of pub- 
lic understanding of the test, that this monthly 
measure be one-twelfth the exempt amount. 
Changes in the test to increase both the exempt 
amount and the monthly measure of retirement 
would increase the cost of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program substantially. If, for 
example, an $1,800 exempt amount and a $150 
monthly measure of retirement were provided 
for, the cost of the program would be increased 
by 0.24 percent of payroll. 


Increasing the Unit of Excess Earnings 


Another way of reducing the effect of the re- 
tirement test as a deterrent to work at certain 
levels would be to increase the amount by which 
earnings in excess of the exempt amount are di- 
vided to determine the number of benefits that 
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must be withheld because of earnings. A month’s 
benefit is now withheld for every $80, or part of 
$80, in excess earnings. Anyone whose benefits 
amount to less than $80 has some incentive to 
work and earn more than $1,200, since in general 
he would lose less in benefits than the amount of 
his excess earnings. 

If the unit of excess earnings used to determine 
the number of benefits to be withheld were in- 
creased, there would be a somewhat greater incen- 
tive to earn more than $1,200 for all beneficiaries 
whose benefit amounts were less than the amount 
of the new excess unit. For all other beneficiaries 
the loss in total income because they earned more 
than $1,200 would be less than it is under the 
present law. To eliminate reductions in income 
as a result of work for the great majority of bene- 
ficiaries, a substantial increase in the unit of ex- 
cess earnings would be necessary. An increase to 
$125 would mean that 1 million retired-worker 
beneficiary families—15 percent of all such fam- 
ilies—would stand to lose more in benefits than 
the unit of excess earnings that caused the loss. 
Actually an increase to $175 or $200 would be 
necessary to approach a solution to the problem. 

An increase in the excess unit, moreover, does 
not completely solve the problem of benefit losses 
as a result of earnings, even for the beneficiary 
whose family benefit is smaller than the excess 
unit. Whenever a beneficiary makes just over the 
exempt amount (or just over that amount plus 
one or more excess units) and consequently loses 
a month’s benefit as a result of having excess 
earnings amounting to a fractional part of the 
unit, he can lose in total income. Thus if a bene- 
ficiary made the “mistake” of earning $1,201 in 
a year, he would lose—no matter what the amount 
of the excess unit—a whole month’s benefit for 
the extra dollar in earnings. 

If the amount of the excess unit were to be 
raised, the long-range cost to the program would, 
of course, go up, with the amount of the cost 
increase depending on the size of the increase in 
the unit. Raising the unit to $175 would cost 
0.15 percent of payroll; to $200, 0.19 percent. 





Reducing Benefits in 
Proportion to Amount of Earnings 


The Department also considered proposals that 
would relate the reduction in benefits to the 








amount of the beneficiary’s annual earnings in 
excess of $1,800. One of these proposals would 
reduce benefits by the amount of excess earnings, 
dollar for dollar, instead of withholding the en- 
tire amount of a monthly benefit for each $80 of 
excess earnings. Obviously, under such a pro- 
posal the beneficiary would never have less in 
total income as a result of working (except for 
the expenses, such as taxes and carfare, that 
arise out of his work). 

Provision for a dollar-for-dollar reduction 
really would do little to improve incentives for 
the aged to work. To tell a person that, though 
he would be no worse off (except for the expenses 
connected with work) as a result of working, he 
would be no better off either, does not constitute 
providing an incentive for him to work. ° All 
the proposal really does in this area is to reduce 
the disincentive that operates under present law. 
The proposal would cost 0.04 percent of payroll. 

Under a proposal that would go farther in the 
direction of improving incentives for older peo- 
ple to work, $1 in benefits would be withheld for 
each $2 of earnings in excess of $1,200. Obvi- 
ously, such a provision would mean that the bene- 
ficiary who worked would always be better off 
financially as a result of working. There would 
no longer be any reason for beneficiaries to seek 
out jobs at $1,200 or less or to otherwise limit 
their work activity, so that the effect of such a 
change would be to support rather than interfere 
with the desire of older people to continue to 
work to the extent that they are able to do so. 

The proposed change would furnish a signifi- 
cant incentive to work throughout the entire 
range of benefits and would avoid the anomalies 
that arise at the various breaking points in the 
present test. It would mean, however, that some 


*The 1960 amendments call for a $1 reduction in bene- 
fits for every $2 in earnings from $1,201 to $1,500, but a 
$1 reduction for each $1 of earnings above $1,500. 


benefits would be paid to people who were earn- 
ing high amounts—substantially more than $5,000 
a year in many cases. A man and wife getting 
the present maximum monthly benefits of $180, 
for example, would still get $100 in benefits for 
a year if the man’s earnings amounted to $5,320. 
The cost of the proposal would be 0.11 percent 
of payroll. 

The chief disadvantages—higher costs and rela- 
tively high earnings levels—would be less if the 
proposal were to be modified to provide that earn- 
ings of more than $2,400 a year would reduce 
benefits dollar for dollar. If, when earnings 
reached $2,400 a year, a dollar-for-dollar reduc- 
tion rather than a 1-for-2 reduction were made, 
the man and wife getting the present maximum 
monthly benefit of $180 would get no benefits for 
the year at the point when the man’s earnings 
reached $3,960. 

With this modification the proposal would fur- 
nish an incentive to work at all ranges of bene- 
fits and for all earnings levels up to $2,400, and 
it would guarantee against loss as a result of 
earning more than that amount. Though it lacks 
the simplicity that makes the straight 1-for-2 
proposal attractive, such a provision would never- 
theless, like the 1-for-2 proposal, remove the in- 
centive for the beneficiary to seek out jobs paying 
$1,200 or less and to restrict his work activity to 
keep within that amount. The cost would be 0.08 
percent of payroll rather than 0.11 percent. 


CONCLUSION 


Analysis of the various proposals for changes 
in the test shows that all of the proposals for 
change have both advantages and disadvantages. 
Any of the proposals considered would involve 
significant additional cost to the system and 
would require additional financing. 
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Interrelationships Between Economic 


Institutions and the Family 


A group of social scientists—five sociologists, a 
psychiatrist, and a psychologist—met in Wash- 
ington June 20 and 21 at the invitation of the 
Commissioner of Social Security. They discussed 
“the compelling priorities for sustaining and en- 
riching family life in the United States that 
should guide the Social Security Administration.” 
The following paper by Dr. Pollak was presented 
at the meeting. 


THE DISTRIBUTION of economic functions 
among the members of the family unit in the 
United States has changed significantly with the 
degree of urbanization and industrialization that 
we have witnessed in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. In order to understand the nature of 
this change, it is necessary first of all to dispel 
the Victorian stereotype, that the man is the 
worker and the woman is not, and that we have 
only recently introduced the woman into the work 
force. Actually women have always been part 
of the work force under agricultural arrange- 
ments. They have been temporarily removed 
from productive work only in the city life of the 
Victorian bourgeoisie and have in the last half 
century entered new lines of work. 


FAMILY LIFE IN AGRARIAN SOCIETIES 


Where nonmechanized agriculture is the main 
form of economic effort in a population, we have 
and have always had husband and wife, children 
and aged parents, bound together in one economic 
unit and engaged, or at least potentially engaged, 
in productive work as well as in consumption. 
Three-generation families and patriarchies are 
likely to be found in such a system together with 
a clear-cut division of labor between husband and 
wife, male children and female children. 

One of the most beautiful descriptions of these 
arrangements is Arensberg’s work, The Jrish 


* Professor of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania, 
and one of the panelists on family life (see page 3). 
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Countryman, but there are many others. “Grow- 
ing Up and Its Price in Three Puerto Rican Sub- 
Cultures,” by Wolf, presents a similar situation 
closer to our current concerns.* 

Under such agricultural conditions we have 
role patterns of male and female behavior which 
are characterized by great distinctiveness. Fur- 
thermore, fathers at work are seen by the chil- 
dren, and in consequence the economically pro- 
ductive functions of both parents are neither dis- 
tant from the children nor interchangeable. One 
of the great problems of socialization, the devel- 
opment of sex-appropriate behavior, is thereby 
greatly facilitated by expedient learning of role 
absorption. 

In addition, all family members share in the 
resource quality for one another not only in emo- 
tional and interactional terms but also in eco- 
nomic terms. Children are not only responsibili- 
ties, challenges, bridges to immortality; they are 
also economic assets. They do not only serve the 
parents’ needs for self-perpetuation but also the 
parents’ needs for self-maintenance. As long as 
the three-generation family is universal they also 
present an insurance for support in old age. Thus, 
having pronounced economic resource quality for 
their parents, children are in a better position to 
counteract the negative elements in the ambiva- 
lence which all child rearing with its demands 
and its stimulation must create in the parents. 

This is not to say the children would not rather 
play than work and that they do not resent the 
chores, the supervision, and the harshness which 
growing up in rural families of patriarchal 
structure usually implies. It does mean to say, 
however, that these children are likely to have 
the reality of economic value as a base line for 
interaction with their parents. 


*Stuart A. Queen and John B. Adams, The Family in 
Various Cultures, Lippincott Company, 1952, pages 239- 
258; Melvin J. Vincent and Jackson Mayers, New Foun- 
dation for Industrial Sociology, D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc., 1959, page 11; Conrad M. Arensberg, The Irish 
Countryman, Macmillan Company, 1937; K. Wolf, 
“Growing Up and Its Price in Three Puerto Rican Sub- 
Cultures,” Psychiatry, August 1947, pages 261-269; and 
others. 








FAMILY LIFE UNDER INDUSTRIALIZATION 


With the shift of work from the field to fac- 
tory and office, with the move of families from 
the farm to the city, productive work and the 
worker have been largely separated from family 
life and the absence of the breadwinner during 
daytime hours has become the outstanding effect 
of our economic arrangements upon the composi- 
tion and the functioning of the family.2? On 
weekdays the average American family is, for all 
practical purposes, fatherless and_ spouseless. 
Children have evening fathers and weekend fath- 
ers. Some infants, whose bottle feeding permits 
this contact, have also night fathers. Wives have 
evening husbands, night husbands, and weekend 
husbands, but the daytime hours on weekdays 
are shared exclusively by mothers and children. 
Unemployed or sick would have to be the father 
in our society who is within the experiential 
range of his preschool child sufficient to permit 
an easy incorporation of the father’s self by the 
child. For this reason our children encounter 
parenthood largely in terms of femininity before 
they enter school, and there they continue the ex- 
perience, at least in grade school, because salaries 
for grade-school teachers are so low that men can- 
not afford to make grade-school teaching a way 
of earning a living. There again we have an 
economic factor of great weight in the sex typing 
of behavior of our children. 

Thus, in our society, due to our arrangements 
of work and the economics of teaching, boys and 
girls grow up under an overwhelming impact of 
femininity, with consequences which have fre- 
quently been misperceived as expressions of pa- 
thology rather than as the results of social un- 
avoidability under present economic conditions. 

The nature of this femininity again is largely 
conditioned by the absence of the spouse and 
father from the home. Decisions have to be made 
on the basis of immediacy in the daily routine of 
living and thus do not permit consultation with 
the father. Discipline cannot always be deferred, 
and what is perhaps equally significant, the bur- 
den of company with children cannot be distrib- 
uted equitably between father and mother. The 
mother is by force of circumstances a decision- 
maker, a disciplinarian, and a victim of her day- 
time confinement with children. To find her de- 


* Theodore Caplow, The Sociology of Work, University 
of Minnesota Press, 1954, page 253. 
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scribed as loudmouthed, emotionally rejecting, 
masculine, a “Mom,” represents, in my opinion, 
often a clinical injustice. 

In the light of our economic arrangements it 
cannot be considered as pathology but as the re- 
sult of economic enforced conditions of family 
life which amount, for all practical purposes, 
to single parenthood during daytime. That this 
condition is endorsed by the social desirability of 
the product, the personality type which it pro- 
duces in children, has been pointed out by Erik- 
son.° 

Of course, such a mother—having to perform 
originally male as well as originally female roles, 
frequently burdened to the point where she can- 
not control her resentment, and for all her pains 
accused by psychiatry and social work of having 
failed in emotional mothering and sometimes also 
in physical nurture—could not help but produce 
children who in adolescence and early childhood 
are ready to pick up and go. 

The historical mold which has produced the 
identity of him who is going places and doing 
things is, of course, also in part a result of learn- 
ing which was produced by the economic condi- 
tions favoring social and geographic mobility in 
our history. 


CORPORATE LIFE 


The impact of the frontier and of opportunity 
on a new continent is, of course, part and parcel 
of our historical understanding, of our folklore, 
and of our psychological analyses of the Amer- 
ican national character. What is perhaps not 
stressed enough and sometimes positively and 
dramatically denied is the fact that our modern 
form of corporate life requires the same type of 
personality. In order to be promoted in a cor- 
poration it is helpful if you are ready for a trans- 
fer to another place.® 


To become the superior of people who have 

* Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society, W. W. Nor- 
ton and Company, Inc., 1950, pages 247-257. 

* William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization Man, Simon 
and Schuster, 1956. 

’Dr. Maccoby, a member of the panel, interrupted: 
“IT can substantiate that very nicely in an industrial 
study I once did in which a classmate of mine, an actu- 
ary, was being assigned to a job in an insurance com- 
pany he didn’t want, but he said, ‘There is one thing 
I have learned around here. You don’t turn these things 
down.’ ” 
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known you as an equal or as a subordinate is 
wrought with difficulty. The start in an execu- 
tive position where nobody has known you in a 
lower echelon is much more feasible than promo- 
tion in the same location because it is free from 
the perceptual and emotional trap of viewing you 
in terms of what you have been in the past. Ap- 
parently it is almost impossible to incorporate 
new experiences into a perceptual schema that 
you have developed of a man or woman. People 
don’t age for us easily, perceptually, at least.* 

The new American pioneer moves on to fron- 
tiers in the echelons of management. In growth 
industries there is also the call of competitive bid- 
ding for manpower from one firm to the next, 
and engineers in order to be fast risers must al- 
ways be on the move. 

Lest this picture become one-sided it should 
be pointed out, however, that automation is short- 
ening the absence of the father from the home in 
certain strata of the population and that the in- 
crease of demand for skilled and semiskilled peo- 
ple is conducive to relative geographic stability 
of many persons in the labor force. 

Unquestionably, there are several patterns of 
family life in our society today, and perhaps one 
of the most important differentiations is that be- 
tween the blue-collar family and the white-collar 
family. 

Since the investment in training a workman 
today is too great to make his dismissal a feasible 
disciplinary measure, greater stability of employ- 
ment seeins to be in the making for the blue-collar 
worker. In the visible future, therefore, we seem 
to be heading for two categories of father’s ab- 
sence in the experience of family living: In the 
professional and managerial group, relatively 
long absences during daytime without any trace- 
able indication of shortening; in the working 
class, relatively shorter daily absences with some 
suggestion of further shortening. Connecting 
with these two trends there will be the likelihood 
of change of residence for the whole family in 
the white-collar group as the father moves from 
job to job in the company or from company to 
company, and relative family stability of resi- 
dence in the blue-collar group as father’s training 
makes him a personal asset where he is. 

In spite of these differences, the effect of ab- 

*Gustav Ichheiser, “Misunderstandings in Human Re- 


lations,” Special issue of the American Journal of Soci- 
ology, September 1949, part 2, pages 43-44. 
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sence of the spouse and father during the daytime 
hours of the week will remain pronounced. Hav- 
ing considered this impact on the roles of the wife 
and mother, we might also consider the aspects 
of masculinity which the breadwinner who leaves 
for work in the morning and returns home in the 
evening presents to the wife and children. 


MASCULINITY AND FEMININITY 


In recent years we have largely thought that 
women have become masculine. This is one of 
our national concerns, at least in the mental 
health serving professions. And we have treat- 
ment goals, such as identification with one’s own 
sex. But isn’t there another side to the medal? 
How about the femininity in the man? 

In the morning he is not a self-directing agent; 
he must leave because he is an employee, and he 
must leave relatively early because he is a com- 
muter. When he comes home, most of his vitality 
is spent and he will show considerable dependency 
strivings and expressions of passivity which need 
not be more than the result of simple temporary 
depletion. If his hostilities have been stimulated 
during the hours at the office he has probably 
been forced to suppress them because employees 
had better get mad at home rather than on the 
job. There is then the likelihood of displacement 
upon the wife and children in the evening. Mas- 
culinity which has shown itself at its best in fac- 
tory and office now appears at home in the reac- 
tion to the emotional demands of this effort. De- 
pendency and displaced hostility will loom larger 
in the children’s image of masculinity than could 
be visualized under other conditions of work. 

When the children have reached school age a 
strange similarity in the use of time develops 
between them and their father. They are per- 
mitted alike to stay at home over the weekend. It 
is only natural that they gang up together for a 
good time and that the father, instead of being 
a model of authority, is tempted to become play- 
mate and pal. Not only that, he becomes also 
weekend handy man, and it is difficult to see 
where, under such conditions, the American child, 
or the American wife for that matter, can form 
a picture of masculinity which can be considered 
as strong, as a resource in adversity, or as a model 
of identity worthy of cultivation and develop- 
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ment, particularly against a background of the 
perception of the Victorian father. 


WOMEN AS WAGE EARNERS 


Another economic factor which has tended to 
blur the distinctiveness of masculinity and femin- 
inity in our society is increasing participation of 
women in the labor force as earners both on the 
professional and on the occupational level. That 
is, any woman has the potential of being emer- 
gency breadwinner in the case of the father’s un- 
employment, disease, death, or desertion. 

Furthermore, women frequently fulfill prepar- 
atory breadwinner functions, such as are per- 
formed by the young secretary or teacher who 
helps her husband to attend professional school 
with a view to financial enhancement of the fam- 
ily’s condition in the future. This, however, cre- 
ates considerable role confusion. It gives the 
young wife a quasi-parental role. She sends her 
husband to school the way a father sends his son 
to school. The student father is a phenomenon 
better known to caseworkers in family service 
agencies and to personnel in deans’ offices than 
to social scientists, but it needs no great psycho- 
logical sophistication to see that here defenses 
may be pierced, Oedipal attachments forced out 
from repression, and traditional self-images shat- 
tered. 

Perhaps more universal and less loaded with 
dynamic difficulties is woman’s modern role as 
raiser of the family’s standard of living—the 
mother who works to be able to buy extras for 
the children, to finance a trip, or to provide spe- 
cial types of education. Still here, too, economic 
conditions and economic activities may change 
the picture of masculinity and femininity which 
are presented in our textbooks. The woman who 
works is not only an economic phenomenon; she 
also has through her action changed the mascu- 
linity pattern of her husband and both the mascu- 
linity and femininity image of her children. 

In essence, therefore, I should like to present 
for consideration the proposition that our eco- 
nomic arrangements have tended to decrease the 
differentiation between male and female func- 
tions, have removed the father from the home, 
with the effect of providing at least our preschool 
and elementary school children with a preponder- 
ance of femininity in their experiences of adult- 
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hood, and have permitted them in the majority 
of instances to see fathers only in morning, eve- 
ning, or holiday mood rather than in the impor- 
tant facets of functioning adulthood. Against 
our background knowledge of what maleness and 
femaleness used to mean in terms of social roles 
we have come to blame ourselves for failing in 
male and female role performance and are blamed 
by others for failure in sexual identification. 
What actually seems to be at work here is that 
both the client and the social worker, the patient 
and the psychiatrist, work with yardsticks of 
masculinity and femininity which in the middle 
of the twentieth century are obsolete. 


EXCHANGEABILITY OF 
PERSONS AND THINGS 


A corporate life and bureaucracy are irrevoca- 
bly intertwined. Almost everybody has a super- 
visor. Everybody is at least potentially replace- 
able because otherwise the supervisor would not 
be an even imaginary threat. The more one ap- 
pears to be likely material for advancement, the 
greater the necessity to be replaceable in the lower 
echelon because, obviously, if you are indispen- 
sable where you are it would be harmful to the 
corporation to promote you. 

The division of labor which we have carried 
so far in our society similarly requires the re- 
placeability of the human parts of an organiza- 
tion if the whole is not to be at the mercy of dis- 
ease, deterioration, or ethical failing of the indi- 
vidual. Finally, one must be replaceable because 
one will have to retire from the job in order to 
create career opportunities for younger men who 
in turn will have to abandon the positions into 
which they are moving as a result of the retire- 
ment of their superiors. In consequence, em- 
ployees in our world have little chance to consider 
themselves as individuals and ultimately as highly 
valued. <A feeling of self-worth for replaceable 
people is a tenuous proposition indeed. 

Similarly, our system of mass production has 
made tangible possessions replaceable. We have 
paid for our higher standard of living with an 
“open stock” way of life, where nothing is our 
own or anybody else’s alone because we are likely 
to find it in the home of a friend, on the back 
of a stranger, and in the showcase of a store 
in a town other than our own. The American 
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woman is the best dressed woman in Western 
civilization, but except for a very few upper-class 
individuals she cannot wear any dress of hers 
without awareness that thousands, if not tens of 
thousands, of other women wear the same dress, 
and if they meet a woman wearing the same dress 
as they are doing at the moment they are annoyed 
if not disturbed. Although the man in the gray 
flannel suit and the man who wears a blue collar 
are less affected by such experiences, they also 
know that they use the same fountain pens, the 
same books, and the same tools as others. They 
cannot remain unmindful of the replaceability of 
their working equipment. 

For people who are replaceable in their jobs 
and own things that are replaceable, family life 
represents one of the most gratifying compensa- 
tions. It is true that in the family femininity 
and masculinity as our grandparents knew them 
may have become blurred, but in the family one 
is still an individual and replaceable only at the 
price of catastrophe, suffering, and heartbreak, 
if at all. 

Divorce, though frequent, is still not a routine 
move. Interaction with one’s spouse and one’s 
children is still an individualized adventure. The 
quest for identity has its best chances in the fam- 
ily. The uniqueness of one’s own development 
takes place there, is observed there, and nobody 
wants you to be replaceable. In that sense the 
family is interrelated with our modern economic 
arrangements in terms of point and counterpoint 
and it represents a balance without which our 
modern life would seem to be greatly impover- 
ished. Also it furnishes an opportunity to so 
arrange and use replaceable goods as to furnish 
the impression of uniqueness. Corporate offices 
in large companies have a definite tendency to- 
wards similarity. Partitions for middle man- 
agement personnel show this tendency to the 
point of making certain types of equipment 
status symbols of a personnel category rather 
than identity symbols of an individual. The 
size of a desk, the material of which 
the water bottle ‘is made, the rug on the 
floor—and its size—are group characteristics 
rather than individual possessions or expressions 
of individualized usage. In this respect, too, the 
home is the last American reserve of individual- 
ism, and the do-it-yourself movement has recog- 
nized the need created by such conditions. 

“ven more significant, perhaps, the American 
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family home is pretty much the last and only 
place where most Americans still experience tan- 
gible private property. Our corporate and bureau- 
cratic working conditions have deprived most 
Americans, except farmers and professionals, of 
the ownership of their tools. This paper was 
written at a desk which belongs to the University 
of Pennsylvania, by a writer who sat on a chair 
which belongs to the University and who con- 
sulted books which he had taken from the Uni- 
versity library. Blue- and white-collar workers 
alike have become separated from the ownership 
of their equipment. 

Our savings and other provisions for the future 
consist of pension expectations, social security 
claims, annuities, stocks, and bonds. Whatever 
their legal enforceability, their purchasing power 
at the time of maturation, their qualities of in- 
vestment or speculation, they are intangible and 
thus require great powers of abstraction to be 
enjoyed as expressions of private property. Ex- 
cept for rental properties and farms, which form 
part of the experience of only relatively small 
numbers of people, today the family home repre- 
sents the major tangible property experience of 
the American people.’ 


AFFLUENCE 


The last major characteristic of our economic 
institutions which I want to submit for consider- 
ation is the unprecedented distribution of finan- 
cial adequacy of earnings in the population. One 
of the first impressions of the European coming 
to the United States is that it was easier to be 
poor in Europe than it is in this country. 

The reasons and implications of a state of af- 
fairs which can create such an impression are 
numerous and complex. The impact upon family 
life is partly positive and partly negative. It 
is interesting to note that a professor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard, that is, a man who was 
trained to earn his living by teaching the science 
of scarcity, found it possible to publish a book 
under the title, Zhe Affluent Society. This 
unique distribution of relative financial ease 
makes the economically disadvantaged family in 
this country, at least in popular perception if not 

"Otto Pollak, “A Family Diagnosis Model,” The Social 
Service Review, March 1960, page 24. 


®John K. Galbraith, The Affluent Society, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1958. 








in terms of statistics, a deviant family. In Europe 
it is the common lot. In this country it is an ex- 
ception. The American family simply has enough 
to live on in such numbers that we can define such 
well-being as a state of normalcy. This robs the 
poor of their status of being representatives of 
mankind and demotes them to the status of fail- 
ures. Failures, however, in America have a moral 
connotation® unless overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary suggests itself, and it is frequently a 
function of organically oriented medicine to show 
that failure is fate, rather than demerit. 

Here we are faced with an extraordinary error 
resulting from a theological proposition which 
presented a psychological burden exceeding hu- 
man tolerance. Calvin’s theory of predestination 
and the resulting division of mankind into a 
group irrevocably doomed to damnation and a 
group irrevocably selected for salvation brought 
to the pastoral work of the Presbyterian clergy 
the ever-recurring quest of the parishioners for a 
criterion which would permit them to identify 
themselves as saved. 

With considerable psychological truth the pas- 
toral reply given was that not to doubt one’s sal- 
vation was the criterion—in other words, freedom 
from anxiety. The human mind being what it 
is, this answer provided no psychological relief, 
and the question arose now how the believer could 
manage not to doubt his salvation—somewhat 
similar to the question of the obsessive neurotic, 
how he could be helped to think of other things. 

To this the answer, partly given in pastoral 
practice and partly discovered almost in the na- 
ture of an ever-repeated “Aha!” phenomenon, 
was activity in the here and now, the praise of 
the Lord through secular activity productively 
and ascetically performed.” 

Such a mental discipline with the opportunities 
available in the area now comprised by the 
United States had to produce tangible economic 
success, and this in turn led to a far-reaching 
change in the Puritanical value system. Through 
the ever-recurring experience of economic suc- 
cess as a result of anxiety-reducing activity, the 
Puritans began to conceive of secular success as a 


®*Gustav Ichheiser, op. cit., pages 4041, 50; Otto 
Pollak, “Cultural Dynamics in Casework,” Social Case- 
work, July 1953, page 284. 

Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism, Scribners, 1930. 
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criterion of salvation and thus of the worth of 
the individual. And in the long run, through 
the influence of New England-bred and New Eng- 
land-trained writers and school teachers, large 
numbers of non-Protestant and non-Anglo-Saxon 
people in the United States came to accept eco- 
nomic success as an index of personal worth. 

Actually, this success criterion spilled over into 
other areas of life such as success in child rear- 
ing, success in achieving sexual satisfaction, suc- 
cess in making friends and influencing people, 
success in identifying with one’s own sex. The 
American has become beset with the idea that 
failure is the indication of a personality defect, 
and against this background of evaluation the 
low-income family has become not only an eco- 
nomic problem but also a problem of self-devalu- 
ation and a problem for the justification of wel- 
fare services. 

In this context a paper by Robert J. Lampman 
on the study of employment, growth, and price 
levels, prepared for consideration by the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress, has consider- 
able significance for the understanding of inter- 
action between our economic institutions and fam- 
ily life. By pointing out that women breadwin- 
ners, Negroes, and the old-age group appear to 
be the major sources of family poverty in the 
United States, it clarifies the untenability of the 
moral and psychological condemnation of eco- 
nomic inadequacy. Actually the identification of 
these three groups suggests the likelihood of so- 
cial change as an ameliorating factor as well as 
a chance for social intervention. That woman- 
hood, Negroes, and age are not personality devia- 
tions is a valuable awareness to hold on to in 
periods such as ours, in which, on the basis of a 
Puritanical heritage and with the help of psy- 
chiatric interpretations, we tend to trace economic 
difficulties to failure of personality development. 
Over and beyond this gain from institutional an- 
alysis of trouble spots in our social fabric, there 
is also reason for optimism. That women are 
increasingly participating in the labor force and 
achieving equal pay for equal work is common 
knowledge. That nonwhite color—in the per- 
spective of time—is a decreasing handicap, albeit 
presently still a severe one, is equally a matter 

“Robert J. Lampman, The Low Income Population 
and Economic Growth, prepared for the use of the Joint 


Economic Committee, 1959 (Joint Committee Print, 86th 
Cong., 1st sess.). 
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of record and suggests need for vigilance and 


continued encouragement rather than a stance of 
defeatism. 


THE AGED 


As far as the aged are concerned, we are, of 
course, faced with a new family problem. The 
aged more than any other group are exposed to 
the aggravating impact of inflation. Furthermore, 
they are exposed to incongruities in terms of de- 
velopment which we consider healthy. Since we 
have decided to render the interaction between 
labor and management relatively peaceful by 
slowly devaluating the purchasing power of the 
dollar, since our defense expenditures suggest the 
same palliative for the financial manageability 
of our national armament, and since bad money 
always in human history has replaced good 
money, longevity presents a monetary problem 
that cannot be prefinanced. It therefore presents 
a potential source of demand upon adult sons and 
daughters which in our society will become in- 
creasingly burdensome due to lack of living space, 
straining of resources to meet our ever-increasing 
standards of living, the competing claims of the 
cost of child rearing, and the impact of taxation.” 

Moreover, in our society where everything must 
grow if it is not to be considered as sick or re- 
quiring improvement, fixation of any type of in- 


™Dan M. McGill, Fundamentals of Private Pensions, 
Pension Research Council, University of Pennsylvania, 
1955, pages 3-5. 


come on whatever level has negative implications. 
A fixed pension, a dividend that has not been in- 
creased in a long time, a fixed rental income, and 
a fixed annuity do not suffer only from loss of 
purchasing power; they also suffer from the so- 
cial malaise with which we react generally to a 
stoppage of growth. Thus, aged households do 
not only present a claim for supplementary help 
from family resources. They present also a re- 
minder to the younger family members that the 
good life is coming to an end with retirement 
and thus present a stimulus to individual and 
social anxiety. 

If the economics of retirement in our society 
are to be brought in line with our other economic 
institutions, we will have in effect to schedule in- 
creases in social security benefits (in the past not 
only delayed but frequently not fully adequate 
to make up for inflation). We will have to sched- 
ule increases in annuities and in pensions and 
generally provide income experiences which do 
not have for the recipients and their family mem- 
bers the impact of anxiety and deterioration. No 
matter how small the basis with which we let 
retirement income start, as long as it is so struc- 
tured that it will increase in the course of time, 
it will be in harmony with the demands of our 
culture and the hopes of the individual. No mat- 
ter how substantial we make retirement income at 
the start, as long as it is so structured as to re- 
main static, it will be felt to be out of tune with 
the demands of appropriate income development 
in our society and a source of apprehension and 
anxiety to the individual. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


TABLE 1,—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-0 
{In thousands; data corrected to Aug. 10, 1960) 
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1948...) 4,454,705 | 352,022 | 208,642 132,852 1,711,182 | 171,837 36,011 | $918 | 413,912 32,315 32,140 30,843 | 793,265 510, 167 | 28, 599 
1949_._.| 5,613,168 | 437,420 240,893 | 158,973 1,692,215 | 196,586 39, 257 | 4,317 | 477,406 33,158 31,771 30,103 1,737,279 | 430.194 | 103,596 
1950__..| 5,196,761 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 1,732,208 | 276,945 43, 884 | 8,409 | 491,579 32,740 | 33,578 28,099 1,373,426 | 34,653) 59,804 
1951....| 5,503,855 |1,321,061 | 268,733 | 196,529 1,647,938 | 506,803 49,527} 14,014/ 519,398 57,337 33,356 | 26,297 | 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
1952..._| 6,285,237 1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 1,722,225 | 591,504 | 74,085 | 19,986 572,983 63, 298 | 37,251 34,689 | 998, 237 | 3,539 | 41,793 
1953_...| 7,353,396 |2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 1,840,437 | 743,536 83,319 | 27,325 | 613,475 87,451 | 43,377 | 45,150 | 962,221 | 41,698 | 46,684 
1954_...| 9,455,374 '2,697,982 | 428,900 | 298,126 1,921, 380 | 879,952 93, 201 32,530 | 628,801 92,229 | 41,480} 49,173 (2,026,866 | 107,666 | 157,088 
1955....|10, 275,552 3,747,742 438,970 | 335,876 2,057,515 |1,107, 541 121,847 39,362 | 688,426 112,871 42,233 | 51,945 |1,350, 268 | 87,672 | 93,284 
1956_...}11, 193,067 |4,361,231 | 490,445 | 400,647 [2,101,798 iL, 244,073 | 133,171 49,675 | 699,204 | 109,304 41,895 | 49,538 |1,380,726 | 60,917 | 70,443 
1957__../13, 560,263 5,744,490 | 538,501 474,841 |2,180,509 |1,520,749 | 143,826 58,265 | 748,660 | 138,785 | 47,278 | 51,292 1,766,445 | 53,087 | 93, 535 
1958_...|17,511,784 |6,722,871 | 570,741 | 561,988 |2,382,215 /1,720,146 | 153,947 74,185 | 794,253 | 132,908 | 56, 043 51,920 |3,979,663 | 82,035 | 228,824 
1959..../18, 157,957 8,063,765 | 657,200 | 641,914 2,474,428 [2,063,303 | 180,883 93,713 | 818,984 171, 295 | 66, 487 | 66, 160 — | 17,391 | 224,536 
| | | | | 
1959 | | | | 
June...| 1,425,035 | 640,167 | 55,192 53,520 | 207,191 | 165,378 15,345 | 7,798 | 68,800 13,676 | 6,173 7,153 | 162,326 1,114} 21,202 
July....| 1,419,346 | 646,819 55, 232 53,377 | 207,399 166, 893 15, 344 | 7,827 68,447 | 12,225) 5,039 | 5,760 | 154,918 | 1,148 | 18,918 
Aug....| 1,425,819 | 653, 399 | 55, 529 54,071 206,062 | 168,648 14, 435 7,945 | 68,229 14, 422 | 5,073 | 7,418 | 142, 284 | 990 | 27,314 
Sept...| 1,442,015 | 658,585 56,001 54,593 | 207,868 | 169,961 15, 536 8,004 | 68,093 13,385 5, 295 | 7,079 150, 692 845 | 26,078 
Oct....] 1,445,507 | 663,819 | 56,382 54,888 | 209,245} 171,498 15,579 8,083 68 , 520 13,781 | 5,656 6,596 | 145,249 401 | 25,810 
Nov....| 1,475,375 | 667,714 | 56,750 55,406 | 207,780 | 172,760 15, 700 8,092 68, 258 12, 054 | 5, 246 6,108 | 177,456 358 | 21,693 
1900.05 1,536, 502 | 670,930 | 56,847 56,165 209,539 | 174,214 15,756 8, 251 68, 535 13,080 | 5,803 | 6,614 | 231,145 417 | 19,206 
1960 | | | | | | 
Jan....| 1,553,357 | 676,353 57, 285 56,295 | 207,037 | 175,538 15, 843 8,312 68, 629 12, 558 | 5, 406 | 5,709 | 247,448 361 | 16,582 
Feb....| 1,569,036 | 681,263 57,966 57,039 | 206, 229 176, 804 15,896 8,403 68,589 | 12,573 5,158 | 4,512 | 260,671 178 | 13,754 
Mar....| 1,628,260 688,615 58,424 57,226 | 208,979 178,366 15,995 8,552 68,740 16,412 7,129 6,217 | 301,217 14 13,374 
Apr....| 1,579,025 | 694,260 | 58,666 | 57,801 | 209,335 | 180,028 16,096 8,628 69,061 | 15,256 6,297 3,900 | 240,214 |.......... 10,414 
May.-.--| 1,551,428 | 699,582 59,000 57,913 | 210,665} 181,578 16,171 8,713 69,212 | ry 150 6,847 | 3,595 | 215, = sc aes ecole 7, 
June...| 1,556,920 | 706,367 59,450 58,201 | 213,280 | 183,495 16,288 8,786 69,238 | 76 6,415 | ee 7,502 




















1 Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and temporary disability panetts first payable July 1947. 





husband's benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age 
beneficiaries (including disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 1957) 
and (2) disability benefits— beginning July 1957 to disabled workers aged 50-64 
and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependent wives, husbands, and children 
(including disabled children aged 18 or over). Beginning Dec. 1951, includes 
spouse’s annuities under Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

§ Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

‘ Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning 
Jan. 1957, includes payments (partly estimated) to deceased workers’ disabled 
children aged 18 or over. 

§ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning 
Feb. 1947, survivor benefits—widow's, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), 
widowed mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

¢ Payments to veterans’ ‘widows, parents, and children; number, end of 
quarter. Number for March estimated; data not tabulated. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 

® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 


10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; includes payments to 
unemployed Federal workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployed ex-servicemen 
from Nov. 1958, made by the States as agents of the Federal Government. In- 
cludes temporary unemployment compensation programs, June 1958-July 1959. 

From Sept. 1944 to July 1949, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
War II. From Oct. 1952 to Jan. 1960, under Veterans’ Readjustment As 
sistance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans. Some pay- 
ments were made in these programs after the expiration dates. Number repre- 
sents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury dis- 
bursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current-payment 
status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certified; for 
Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allowance program, 
disbursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; 
for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
from July 1949. Civil-service and railroad unemployment insurance data ad- 
justed monthly; other data adjusted annually. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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TABLE 2.—Contributions and tazes collected under selected social 


insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1937-60 
{In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, and nairiain . : 
insurance |\Unemployment insurance 





Federal insurance} Rail- 
contributions! Rail- | State — 


| 
} 
| 
Period | Federal | road | uneM- | Federal unem- 
e—4 
| 





















civil- poirteg — | unem-| ploy- 
Retire- | | service | insor- | insur- ploy- | ment 
| ment | niga | contri- | “once | anc | ment | insur- 
| and | pity | butions ?| ont ance | taxes ‘| ance 
} y | contri- | contri- 
| Sur- | ‘aan butions ? | contri- 
| vivor | | | butions® 
| | 
| | 
Fiseal year:| | 
1937-38__.| $514,406)_..___- $110, 557/$18 50,132) $419,409) $90,104)__._____ 
1938-39_ _- §30,358)_...... 115,551) 109,257) 803,008 100,869)________ 
1939-40__.| 604,694]_.____- 131,880} 120,967} 853,955] 107/523 $49, 167 
1940-41 ___ 600, 555).......- 148,686} 136,942) 888,450) 97,677) 68,162 
1941-42___ 895,619)... 190,498} 170,012) 1,093,900) 119,944) 84,738 
1942-43___| 1,130,495)_.____- 334, 278} 208,795) 1,217,737) 158,361] 102,710 
1943-44. ..} 1,292, 122).._..__- 445,951) 267,065) 1,353,272) 179,909) 121,518 
1944-45. __| 1,309,919)..._.__- 486,719] 285,038) 1,251,958) 184,544) 131,993 
1945-46. __| 1,238,218).....__- 528 ,049| 282,610) 1,009,091) 179,930} 129,126 
1946-47...) 1,459,492).___._- 481,448) 380,057) 1,001,504) 184,823) 141,750 
1947-48___| 1,616,162... _ 482, 585 557,061) 1,007,087} 207,919) 145,148 
1948-49__.| 1,690,296)______- 563,833) 988,965 222,8 50} 9,816 
1949-50___| 2,106,388 2 550,172) 1,094, 406 18,855 
1950-51- 3,120, 404)_._.- . 577,509) 1,364,590 93: 24,681 
1951-52. _.| 3,594,248)... - 722,85 0! 734,990) 1,431,997) 28 25,734 
1952-53 4,096, 602)_._...- 744,646) 619,959) 1,367,806) 27 | 25,066 
1953-54. ..| 4,589, 182)..._... 464,363) 603,042) 1,246,230) 285,135) 27,656 
1954-55 °__| 5,087,154/_....__. 469,856; 600,106! 1,142,009) 2 23,720 
1955-56 §__| 6,442,370 nae 808 ,207| 634,323) 1,328,722) 3% 34,043 
57 §__| 6,539,849 $337,199 1,171,155) 616,020) 1,537,127 77 , 858 
7,266,985) 926,403) 1,259,041) 575,282) 1,500,397 i 99,891 
§__| 7,565,086) 8! {" 995; 1,515,852 5,369) 1,675,286, 324,020) 102,014 
7__| 9°842'729| 987/034 1,509,289) 608,927) 2,164,757) 341,107) 152,998 
} 
1959 | | 
June °...... 586,339 66,308 123,540 45,641 10,928 5} 18,756 
= 298,757, 31,777 109,093) 20,148 245,078 701 1,017 
/ ee 1,251,509 137,055 125,141) 85,432 370,076 743 9,433 
a 595,180) 58,729) 129,659} 51,849 14,503 575) 22,947 
a 245,584) 23,793 129,137) 16,448 135, 262 2,337 757 
eV a insesed 904,629) 101,374; 112,143) 82,366, 257,110 664) 10,510 
i ere 431,406, 46,977 150,130, 51,111 21,095 567; 29,426 
1960 | 
pene 209,479; 22,399 105,657; 16,153 79,915) 26,461 543 
i 1,243,390, 124,233 129,785, 84,457 195,206, 283,183 3,947 
(Se 1,006,980 93,034 149,400; 49,942 13,231) 20,774) 35,223 
i eae 774,642) S1,968 122,188 17,028 273,789 2,339 884 
Sr 1,865,591) 176,057 118,129) 81,561 531,420 1,641 7,205 
June 7_....- 1,015,582) 89,639) 128,828) 52,433 28,064; 1,120; 31,107 





1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning 
January 1957, by disability insurance; beginning January 1951, on an es- 
timated basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments; beginning May 1951, 
includes deposits in the trust fund(s) by States under voluntary coverage 
agreements; beginning December 1952 (January 1959 for disability insurance), 
adjusted for employee-tax refunds; beginning July 1959, excludes transfers from 
the railroad retirement account to the disability insurance trust fund under 
the financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Represents employee and employing agency (Government) contributions. 
Data for 1937-38 from the Civil Service Commission (/etirement Report... 
1959). 

* Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus 
penalties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contributions 
from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State tem- 
porary disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies; for 1937- 
38, represents Jan.-June 1938. 

« Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unernployment 
Tax Act. 

& Beginning 1947, also covers railroad temporary disability insurance; for 
1939-40, represents Nov. 1939-June 1940. 

* Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final State- 
ment of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government. 

7 Preliminary. 

Source: Monthly and Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the L 
Government and other Treasury reports, except as noted. 
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TABLE 3.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by 
selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, by 
specified period, 1940-59 } 


{Amounts in millions; corrected to Sept. 12, 1960) 












































las ee Payrolls in employment * covered by— 
| Railroad 
| | Son State retirement 
| disability unemployment | and unem- 
insurance 4 insurance ployment 
insurance § 
Period | | 
| Total |Civilian | Per- | Per- Per- 
cent | cent cent 
oo S ea < S 
| vilian , | Vilian an 
| | Amount | wages| |Amount wages Amount wages 
and and and 
| sal- sal- sal- 
jaries ‘| aries aries 
| | | | 
Calendar | | | 
year: | | 
1940__._- $49,818) $49, 255| $35,560) 72.2 | $32,352 | 65.7 | $2,280 4.6 
1941____- | 62,086, 60,220) 45,286] 75.2 41,985 | 69.7| 2,697] 4.5 
1944...... | 82,109 75,941] 57,950 76.3 | 54,548 | 71.8 3,304 4.5 
1943..... | 105,619} 91,486} 69.379 75.8 | 65,871 | 72.0 4,100 4.5 
1944..... | 117,016) 96,983) 73,060) 75.3 | 68,886 | 71.0 4,523 4.7 
1945_...- 117,563) 95,744) 71,317) 74.5 | 66,411 | 69.4 4,530 4.7 
a 111,866) 104,048} 79,003 75.9 | 73,145 | 70.3 4,883 4.7 
a 122,843) 118,776) 92,088 77.5 | 86,234 72.6 5,113 4.3 
| 135,179) 131,209) 101,892! 77.7 95,731 | 73.0 5,539 4.2 
1949__.._| 134,356, 130,108) 99,645] 76.6 | 1% 520 | 71.9} 5,133| 3.9 
1950..... | 146,367, 141,368) 109,439, 77.4 | 2,765 | 72.7 5,327 | 3.8 
\ | 170,714) 162,030; 131,000) 80.8 | 118 243 73.0 6,101 3.8 
a 184,857; 174,385) 143.000) 82.0 | 127,320 | 73.0 | 6,185 3.5 
a 198,106; 187,769) 155,000) 82.5 | 138,657 | 73.8 | 6,147 3.3 
Weide 196,259! 186,308) 154,000) 82.7 | 136,594 | 73.3 5,630 3.0 
1955....- 210,902) 201,124) 169,000) 84.0 | 158,439 78.8 5,801 | 2.9 
1956.....| 227,634) 217,971) 185,000) 84.9 175,342 80.4 6,203 | 2.8 
3 548 228,904! 201,000) 84.3 184,837 | 80.7 | 6,177 | 2.7 
239,673) 229,906] 202,000} 84.3 | 183,936 | 80.0 | 5,722] 2.5 
1959_.---| 258,206] 248,333| 220/000] 85.2 | 1997912 | 80.5 | 5/750| 2.3 
1958 | | 
| } | | 
Jan.-Mar..| 58,639) 56,271} 48,000} 81.9 43,799 | 77.8 1,411 2.5 
Apr.-June_| 58,845) 56,430) 49,000) 83.3 44,556 | 79.0 1,390 2.5 
July-Sept.| 60,586) 58, 095) 50,000) 82.5 | 46,188 | 79.5 1,454 2.5 
Oct.-Dec../ 61,266] 58,795} 52,000) 84.9 | 49,304 | 84.0] 1,467| 2.5 
| | 
1959 | | 
| | | | 
Jan.-Mar..| 62,726; 60,268} 51,000} 81.3 46,420 | 77.0] 1,422 2.4 
Apr.-June_| 64,845) 62,404) 54,000) 83.3 | 48,566 | 77.8 1,473 2.4 
July-Sept.| 64,874) 62,428} 55,000) 84.8 | 50, 405 | 80.7 | 1,441 2.3 
Oct.-Dec.| 65,379] 62,922 57,000) 87. 3 | | 53,521 | 85.1 | 1,414 2.2 





1 Continental United States, except as otherwise noted. Earnings and pay- 
roll data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. Data for 
1955-59 preliminary. 

2 Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental United States 
and, in addition, pay of Federal personne! in all areas. Quarterly data season- 
ally adjusted. 

? Taxable plus nontaxable wages paid in specified periods. 

4 Excludes earnings of self-employed persons, who have been covered since 
Jan. 1, 1951. Beginning 1955, quarterly data exclude wages and salaries of 
agricultural labor, now reported only on annual basis. Beginning 1957, in- 
cludes the Armed Forces; see footnote 6. 

‘ Includes a small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. Begin- 
ning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

* Beginning 1957, represents percent of total wages and salaries; Armed 
Forces newly covered under 1956 legislation (including those overseas). 

7 Beginning 1955, includes salaries of Federal, State, and local government 
employees. 


Source: Data on wage and salary disbursements from Office of Business 


Economics, Department of Commerce; payrolls covered by selected programs 
from reports of administrative agencies. 
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TaBLeE 4.—Stiatus of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-60 


{In thousands] 










































































Receipts | — | Expenditures Assets at end of period 
under | a 
l | financial | | 
Period Net con- | | interchange| Invested | 
tribution Net | with | Renet Adminis- in U.S Cash | Total 
income interest | railroad syments | _ ‘tative Govern- balances assets 
and received * | retirement | P9Y™°2"S | expenses ¢ ment ” 
transfers ! account * securities * 
| Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
- cree peng January 1937-June 1960 §7............--... $73,292,614 $6,075,702 | —$704,400 |$56,161,161 | $1,673,942 $19,748,848 | $1,079, 966 | $20,828,814 
iscal year: } 
a ee ee CF ee ee | 500 ,000 | S| SS eee 662,300 114,943 777 , 243 
I | 390,000 | 26,951 ae, ee ee Cf ee 1,177,200 3,102 1,180,302 
lien } igen) og nemebiieeal 15,805 12,288 acon ane 6,598 1,744,698 
| 688, 14 _ } =e | 64,34: 26, 84( , 380, 7,0 ,397,6 
a Seeoeecrnaanaeners a eee van | seam | Saren| deo] sg 
1942-43 | 1,130,495 | 87,403 [SeRSORINE: | 149,304 27.492 | 4,236,834 31.462 | 4268/2906 
1943-44 | 1,202)122 | 103,177 |2LLZZIIITI=]} 184,897 32,607 | 5,408,870 37,521 | 5,446,391 
1944-45 } 1,309,919 123,854 | erie eas a al | 239 , 834 26,950 6,546,281 67,100 6,613,381 
sar 1,238,218 | eer | ee | 320,510 37,427 7,548,734 92,693 7,641,428 
7 | 1,459,867 | ff 425, 582 40,788 8,742,334 56,056 8,798,390 
1947.48 | 1,616,862 | 190, 562 \asinesmuniiieardieaia | 511,67 47,457 9,936,779 109, 902 10,046,681 
aan SES ee ee ee ee ae ee eee 1,698,875 | oi |nn=n-=-nn20e] 607 ,036 53,465 | 11,230,670 our ae 11,309,949 
, 109,99 Ss, | a 727 , 266 84 2,644, 47,789 | 12,892,6 
1950-51 3,124,098 | 287" 392 Ba chcccta cnn | 1 498088 aay a'saa' 70 412,708 14.785 967 
1951-52 3,597,982 333,514 Se eee | 1,982,377 84,649 | 16,273,051 326,985 | 16, 600 ,036 
co oe g | 4,096,602 386 , 640 Jrateeennn ee 2,627,492 89,429 17,817,593 548,763 18,366,356 
- 4,589,182 a Ee 3,275,556 88,636 | 19,339,864 702,752 20,042,615 
ARE ee eer? | 5,087,154 447, 580 | cdots cbdpubceimaiie 4,333,147 103,202 | 20,580,491 560,511 | 21,141,001 
1955-56 § y | aaa 5,360,813 124,339 | 22,043,031 550,078 | 22,593, 109 
1956-57 § 560, 558 pe Nis ees oe | 6,514,581 150 ,057 22,263,318 765,560 | 23,028,878 
1957-58 8_ 557,274 Lssncianiedeiciaaas | 7,874,932 165, 604 | 21,764,189 1,048,411 22,812,600 
1958-59 8__ 540,279 | —121,300 9,049,146 206,094 | 20,474,430 1,066,994 21,541,424 
1959-60 7 499,793 —583,100 | 10,269, 691 202,342 | 19,748 ,848 1,079,966 | 20,828,814 
a Ne eae ee 823, 880 19, 252 20, 474, 430 1,066, 994 21,541,424 
Sec ae I a —5, 626 —274,600 | 821,069 18,039 | 19, 793, 830 927,018 20,720, 848 
I a Of aS 833, 235 18,362 | 20,006,417 1,039,642 | 21,136,060 
September a | 838. 850 25, 569 | 19,924, 675 956, 068 20, 880, 743 
AE Seer re 841,472 17,733 | 19,367,605 917, 707 20, 285,312 
November io ee 841, 260 18,168 | 19,163,905 1,170,420 20 , 334,325 
December ae 843,797 —8,600 | 19,151,165 9, 602 20, 140, 766 
} 
| 
ee ee eee ae ee ae Re PET ee fg eee 841,042 17,032 | 18,532,647 961, 203 19, 493, 849 
ESE SR A eR eee Cf {es 855, 837 17,249 | 18,556,745 1,320, 637 19,877, 382 
SR ER ee ee ae | 880 , 613 24,319 | 18,977,197 1,015,730 19,992,926 
A ee ae BEEPS Niiciicdwariccan 885 , 907 17,110 18,911,431 969 ,627 19,881,058 
May-- States chasis sleet tieocedicia eben dbase 1,865,591 1 | =e 887 ,003 | 18,241 | 19,365,749 1,480,214 20,845 , 963 
ge TEA SIS EIR Cece eee ed Ne CECE ERT | 1,015, 582 194,496 —308 , 500 899,606 | 19,121 | 19,748,848 1,079, 966 20,828,814 
| 
| Disability insurance trust fund 
l l 
ae pee January 1957-June 1960 7.........--.-..--.- $3,145,632 $98,141 | $26,100 | | $1, 035,954 | $66,749 | $2,100,862 $66,308 | $2,167,170 
cal year: 
I eR i i cision dian st | 337,199 1,363 Peper were ae 1,305 325,363 11,895 337 , 258 
926, 403 | ee 168 , 420 12,112 1,054,458 44,515 1,098 ,973 
894,995 Sy eee ee 339,231 21,410 1,606,874 59,747 1,666, 621 
987 ,034 47,641 23,100 528 , 304 31,922 2,100,862 66,308 2,167,170 
66, 308 a ane 39, 628 270 | 1,606,874 59,747 1,666, 621 
31,777 674 21,400 42,299 280 1,629, 234 48,659 1,677, 893 
137,055 oe ee 41,539 280 1,698,111 75, 872 1,773, 983 
58,729 | see 40.607 230 | 1,741,661 50,427 1,792,088 
ane if 44, ‘= 268 | 1,725,458 46,755 tg 
101,374 ee 44,323 268 1,745, 558 . 266 1,829, 
46,977 ROUT A sccceenceen 41,921 29,050 | 1,793,379 31,828 1, 825, 206 
22,399 116 43,973 250 | 1,746,032 57, 467 1,803, 499 
124, 233 | 880 42.942 250 1,787, 282 98,138 1,885,420 
93 ,034 | 342 47,386 250 1,871,496 59 , 664 1,931,160 
81,968 245 47,479 | 248 1,906,121 59,524 1,965,645 
| 176,057 | 988 46,248 | 248 1,989,492 106, 702 2,096,194 
| 89,639 | 22,457 45,571 | 248 2,100,862 66, 308 2,167,170 
| | | 











! For January 1937 to June 1940 equals amounts appropriated (estimated 
net proceeds of the taxes after deduction of estimated administrative ex- 
nce from July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning 

anuary 1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with 
suitable subsequent adjustments). Beginning May 1951, includes deposits by 
States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts 
appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. 
Beginning 1952 for the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 
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1959 for the disability insurance trust fund, includes deductions for refund of 
estimated amount of employee-tax overpayment. 

2 In addition to interest and profit on investment, includesannual interfund 
transfers of interest as follows: (1) Under the financial interchange, to the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement ac- 
count, 1954-57; to the railroad retirement account from the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, 1958 to date; and, beginning 1959, to the disa- 


(Footnotes continued on facing page) 
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TABLE 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1986-60! 




















[In thousands] 
| Assets at end of period 2 | State accounts | Railroad unemployment insurance account ’ 
Period Invested 
| Tota p bed Cash -~ Interest With- : aeae Deposits Interest; With- Pepa ve 
assets ment balances transfers 4 earned drawals 5 period earned drawals period §¢ 
| | Securities * 
Cumulative, January| 
I ae Gon 1960... . $6,688,138 | $6,668,514 | $13,800 |$28,812,503 | $3,068,317 | $25,207,648 | $6,673,172 | $1,838,842 | $220,967 | $2,052,765 $7,044 
scal year: 
, ae 312,389 312,295 94 291,703 2,737 1,000 S| a Pees er enes | Sn Eee 
ig arr 884 , 247 872 000 12,247 747 , 660 15,172 190,975 EF ES Ease SES ee) ea 
ee ee 1,280,539 1,267,000 13,539 811,251 26 ,837 441,795 , | ee ee a Sa 
ge. 1,724,862 1,710,000 14,862 859 , 864 37 , 524 484,764 1,693, 163 44,249 201 14,552 31,698 
SP Eicxwnenennns: 2, 283,658 2,273,000 10,658 892 , 023 45,894 537,343 2,093,738 61, 347 3,058 17, 189,920 
og, 3,150,103 3,139,000 11,103 1,095,991 61,997 368 ,070 2,883,655 76, 266 5,424 9,072 266,447 
a 4,372,460 4,367,000 5,460 1,217, 686 75,562 174,334 4,002, 569 92,441 6,862 1, 369, 891 
a eee 5,878,778 5,870,000 8,778 1,349, 307 88 , 527 60,000 5,380,403 109,375 8,001 591 498 ,375 
1944-45. 22222. 7,315,258 | 7,307,173 8,084 | 1,256,003 113,139 70,492 | 6,679,054 118,794 10,502 785 636 , 204 
1945-46............ | 7,449,089 | 7,409,000 40,120 | 1,009,909 130,374 1,128,735 | 6,690,601 116,214 13,221 17,197 758, 504 
1946-47... Sie | 7,869,044 | 7,852,000 17,044 | 1,005,273 131,418 817,802 | 7,009,491 127,576 15,470 51,657 859,554 
a 8,323,029 8,298 , 399 24,630 1,007,346 147,076 798 , 132 7,365,781 130,634 18,203 60,793 957 , 248 
oy eer 8,160,141 8,138,332 44,085 984 ,031 160,033 1,227,115 7,262,844 77 20,067 76,978 897 , 297 
og, | 7,428,181 | 7,414,264 23,633 | 1,097,797 149,192 1,866,620 | 6,643,214 15, 166 17,874 145,369 784 , 968 
Ow décsnecauce | 8,073,548 8,064,197 15,035 1,362,718 149, 469 847,190 7,308,211 14,891 16,593 $1,115 765 , 337 
oe ap ee | 8,660,339 8,647,082 26,855 1,439, 240 166,614 1,006, 097 7,907 19,806 16, 459 49,232 752,371 
1952-53............| 9,250,069 9, 237,042 20,850 1,371,184 188 , 587 908 , 442 8,559,297 19,907 16,415 97,921 690,772 
ne, | 8,995,709 8,988 , 968 5,352 1,245,961 208 ,841 1,604,819 8,409, 280 22,079 142,055 586 ,429 
ng ree 8, 458 , 800 8, 443,806 10,514 1,146,188 186,874 1,759,544 7,982,797 15,881 11,277 648 410,939 
1955-56............| 8,794,426 8,701,480 88,294 1,333,147 186, 907 1,286, 964 8,215,887 31,233 8,491 105,510 345, 153 
1966-57............ | 9,062,665 | 8,975,667 81,973 | 1,577,672 211,997 1,513,750 | 8,491,807 74,347 7,835 133, 180 294,155 
ae, eee 7,769,721 7,720,602 44,826 1,574,516 219,651 2,926,370 7,359 , 603 90,442 6,459 ‘ 168, 396 
1958-59... .......-- |} 6,719,017 6,709,422 5,946 1,946, 469 179,133 2,796,920 6, 688,285 114,832 2,396 256,290 29,334 
ROOOMOG Stacia sinnd | 6,688,138 6,668,514 13,800 2,168,960 182,213 2,366, 286 6,673,172 345, 642 368 , 158 7,044 
1959 
January-March...-.- | 6,534,576 | 6,484,998 4,463 234,104 42,972 834,127 | 6,383,703 26,358 425 60,590 54,432 
April-June. ......... 6,719,017 6, 709,422 5,946 782,737 42,431 520,586 | 6,688,285 30, 693 238 56,080 29,334 
July-September. _... | 6,960,841 | 6,906,396 6,702 629, 583 45,901 411,400 | 6,952,369 88,198 69 111,997 5,604 
estas 6,889,720 | 6,876,956 8,683 411,849 | 46,545 530,726 | 6,880,037 114,722 46 115,042 5,330 
1960 | | 
January-March......| 6,455,224 6,401,498 5,125 290, 501 45,068 771,097 6,444,510 , 908 55 79, 5,357 
APPil-JUne......<.s0x | 6,688,138 | 6,668,514 13,800 837 ,027 44,699 653,063 | 6,673,172 62,814 56 61,183 7,044 
| | | 



































! Beginning 1949, not strictly comparable with data for earlier years because 
of differences in accounting methods in source materials used. 

? Beginning 1949, total investments plus cash balances differ from total assets 
on a ledger basis by the sum of items in transit or suspense at the end of period. 
Beginning December 1954, includes transactions and assets of the Federal un- 
employment account, under the Employment Security Administrative Fi- 
nancing Act of 1954; beginning September 1956, includes undistributed ap- 
propriations. 

* Includes accrued interest purchased, and repayments on account of accrued 
interest on bonds at time of purchase, 

‘Includes, when applicable, loans and transfers from the Federal unem- 
ployment account and/or transfers from undistributed appropriations. 

5 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment in- 
surance account from July 1939 to May 1941 and from July 1944 to May 1947 
totaling $107 million. 


‘Includes withdrawals totaling $79 million for temporary disability in- 
surance benefits from Oct. 1946 to Aug. 1948. 

1 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. Beginning 
September 1958, includes transactions and assets of the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance administration fund. Beginning September 1959, includes 
loans from and repayments to railroad retirement account. 

§ From 1941-57 includes transfers totaling $106 million to the account from 
railroad unemployment insurance administration fund, and, from Nov. 
1948 to Jan. 1950, transfers of $12 million out of the account to adjust funds 
available for administrative Ho poe because of retroactive credits taken by 
— under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act Amendments 
of 1948. 


Source: Unpublished Treasury report. 
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bility insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement account. (2) On 
reimbursed adwinistrative expenses, to the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund from the disability insurance trust fund, 1958 to date (see footnote 


3 The purpose of the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, as amended, is to place the trust funds in the same position in 
which they would have been, had railroad employment always been covered 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance system. Payments 
from the trust fund(s) to the railroad retirement account—beginning July 
1958—are indicated by negative figures, payments to the trust fund(s) from 
the account—beginning June 1959—by positive figures. Footnote 2 indicates 
thejtreatment of interest transfers. 

4 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of 
services. Beginning October 1953, includes expenses for central office building 
construction. Since the January 1957 inception of the disability insurance 
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trust fund, most administrative expenses are paid initially from old and 

survivors insurance trust fund with subsequent relmbursement e us in- 

terest, see footnote 2) from the disability Insurance trust fund for the allocated 

cost of disability insurance operations. The Treasury Department, however, 

= a reimbursed from the appropriate trust fund for its expenses as 
curred. 

§ Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest purchased, and repayments on account of accrued interest on bonds 
at the time of purchase. 

6 Including transactions of predecessor fund, the old-age reserve account, 
January 1937-December 1939. 

7 Preliminary. 

8 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U.S. Government. 


Source: Monthly and Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the 
U.S. Government and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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TABLE 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of selected months, 
December 1948-J une 1960, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, June 1960? 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to July 22, 1960] 


















































| | | | | 
Total | Wife’s or husband's Child's ¢ lx , 
| Disa- | Widow's) wroth- | Par- 
Item Old-age os | or wid- , ’ 
Nl | bility | | ower’s | er’s ent’s 
Total | OASI?2 DI? | Total | OASI? | DI? Total | OASI?|} DI? | 
| | 
Number 
1 l l | | 
In current-payment | | 
status at end of— | | | | | | 
December | | | | | | 
ee 2,314,557) 2,314, 557/......... Ff} | 320,928} 320,928}......... | 681,265) 581,265)......... |} 210,253} 142,223) 11,903 
__, eee 3,477,243] 3,477, 243)......... i 5 eae 608,350) 508.380)......... | 699.703) 699,703}.........]| 314,189} 169,438) 14,579 
ne SER 5,025,549) 5,025,549)......._- 2,643, 982)......... 737,859| 737,859)......... | 088,751] 988,751)......... | 454,563) 228,984) 21,460 
EE | 6,886,480) 6,886, 480,......... hg 1,015, 892/1,015, 892)...._.... 1,100, 77011, 160, 770) ......... | 638,@91; 271,436) 25,057 
SCRE. | 9,228,331) 9,198, 131!_........ 15, 112, 630i ....55-- 1,433, 507)1, 433, 507) .........|1,340, 995)1, 340, 995)._....__- 913,069! 301,240 26, 880 
November 1958 $_ _|/12, 430, 234/12, 162,177; 268,057,6,920,677| 237,719 2,031,091 2,018,860) 12,231/1,624, 135)1, 606, 028 18,107)1,232,583 353,964 30, 065 
| | | | | | | | | 
1950 | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
ee |13, 181,380 12,820,164) 361,216 7,295,640) 275, 164/2, 141, 761)2, 108,534) 33,227/1,747,656 1,694,831] 52,825/1,321,979 366,498} 32,682 
SS ee |13, 288, 220 12,903,579, 384,641.7,345,206) 288,631'2,155,701/2,118, 439 37, 262 1,760,617\1,701,869; 58,7481,334,316| 370,743) 33,006 
EEG 13,395,770 12,995,845) 399,925 7,399,152} 297,611,2,169,313,2, 129, 492 39, 821)1, 774, 396/1, 711,903 62,493)1,347,802) 374,119) 33,377 
September-_.......- 13, 486, 122 13,068,457! 417,665 7,437,836) 308, 598 2,182,383 2,140, 429 41,954 1,791,434 1,724,321 67,113}1,358,931! 373,227 33,713 
rae 113,576,095 13,143,808) 432,287 7,476,908) 317,888 2,194,307,2, 150, 548 43,759 1,808,125 1,737, 485) 70, 640'1,370,848' 374,041) 33,978 
November........- 113,644, 293 13,195,554) 448,739.7,503,120) 327,640 2,202,848 2,156,655 46, 193'1, 820,039 1,745, 133 74,906/1,381,495 374,848 34,303 
December......-..- [25,708,818 13, 243,564) 460,354/7,525,628) 334, 443)/2, 208, 0172, 160, 103 47,914 eames ei 77, 997|1,393,587; 376,145 34,550 
} | | | | | 
1960 | | | | 
January _.........- |13, 780, 137 13,311,982! 468,155|7,566,323) 339,273 2,216,932 2,168,060 48, 872)1, 840, 06 80,010)1,496,302) 376,552 34, 665 
February .......... 13,850, 674 13,376,873, 473,801 7,603,838) 343,283 2,226,421 2,176,817 49, 604/1, 847, 4 80,914)1,418,147, 376,942 34,762 
March_-.........-./13, 961,809 13,465,340) 496,469 7,656,332) 357,134 2,241,077 2,188,236 52,841/1,861, 97: 86,494'1,432,060, 378,348 34,886 
| Se RE 14,057,718 ' 13,549,261) 508,457,7,702,270| 363,878 2,253,653 2,199,026 54, 627/ 1,877, 27 89,952,1,445,017, 380,602 35,069 
_ eee 114, 148, 567/13,635,468) 513,099)7,752,618] 365,558/2,265,762)2,210,630} 55,132/1,889,: 92 ,40911,457,644) 382,462 35,312 
eee ae 13,740,278] 521,550/7,812,999] 370,787/2,279,907)2,223,531] 56,376/1,903, 45 94,387/1,471,340) 387,858) 35,486 
| | | | | 
Awarded, June } | | | 
_ eee 202,799 183 ,074 19,725) 92 , 232) 12,130 35, 434) 32,251 3,183 32,825) 28,413 4,412 21,003 8,708 467 
| | | 
Monthly amount 
In current-payment 
status at end of— | | | 
December: | | | } | 
oe ITE $45,872.5| $45,872.5)......__. a | ar | $4,307.3] $4,307.3|......... $7,549.0) $7,549.0)......___| $4,331.0, $2,958.6 $162.2 
on, PROS 126,856.5) 126,856.5)......... 77, 678.3} ae } 11,994.9) 11,994.9,-..-._... 19, 366.3} 19,366.3).........| 11,481.3) 5,800.8 534.9 
oe 205, 179.0) 205,179.0)........- hs | ee Ce Se sy.  —— 26,141.8) 26,282 3i.22..2600 18,482.2} 8,272.7 887.0 
ec, ee 339, 342.0) 339,342.0)......... vn Wf rrr $2,270.6)| 32,270.6)......... 40,996.4) 40,996.4)......... 29,525.7| 12,088.9) 1,188.6 
err 482,592.9| 482,592.9)........- —  & 8 Pee 48,325.6} 48,325.6]........- §0,323.7, 50,323.7|.........| 45, 780.0) 14,262.2) 1,364.8 
November 1958 §..| 697,528.6) 677, 103.7 $20, 424.9 459, 201.1 $19,515.7| 71,230.1) 70,814.8) $415.2) 64,130.2) 63, 636.3 $494.0) 63,976.6) 17,886.5, 1,588.3 
| | | 
1959 | | | | 
ee ae 805, 545.3} 778, 404.0 27,141.2/526, 700.8) 24,324.3) 81,295.2 80, 096.0) 1,199.2) 76,209.0; 74,591.3) 1,617.7! 74,359.1) 20,760.4| 1,896.4 
_ ae |} 813,712.0) 785,002.7| 28,709.3 531,230.1) 25,563.2) 81,901.0 80,557.8) 1,343.2; 76,861.8) 75,058.9} 1,802.9) 75,151.8, 21,084.1, 1,920.1 
ares. | 822,047.0| 792,297.0! 29, 750.0 536, 130.0) 26,389.5) 82.531.6 81,094.8' 1,436.7) 77,660.6 75, 736.9) 1,923.7) 76,029.1) 21,359.2) 1,947.1 
September-_-_....._. | 828,546.2 797,564.1| 30,982.1\539,497.9|) 27,397.8) 83,089.9, 81,575.5| 1,514.4) 78,526.3) 76,456.5| 2,069.8) 76,760.9 21,302.4) 1,971.0 
October __......... | 835,317.0) 803,301.7! 32,015.3 543, 120.9) 28,251.0) 83,623.2) 82,044.2) 1,579.1) 79,418.2) 77,233.0)| 2,185.2. 77,543.1) 21,368.9, 1,991.6 
November-........ | 840,474.2) 807,355.8) 33,118.4/545, 561.8) 29,135.4) 83,998.8) 82,333.7| 1,665.2) 80,061.3) 77,743.4| 2,317.8) 78,248.5, 21,453.1; 2,015.2 
December-_.......- | 845, 144.3) 811,237.3) 33,907.0/547,749.1| 29,765.3) 84,254.2) 82,526.8) 1,727.3) 80,715.6; 78,301.2| 2,414.4) 79,047.4) 21,579.2) 2,033.6 
| | | | 
1960 | | | | 
ft ae | 851, 890.9] 817,429.6) 34,461.3'552,068.6) 30,215.7) 84,759.5' 82,997.1| 1,762.4, 81,279.7| 78,796.5 2,483.2) 79,884.8 21,639.2) 2,043.5 
POUTUSTY ....<.ccs0= | 858, 066.7! 823,179.2) 34,887.5/556,006.3) 30,584.5| 85,251.1' 83,465.1) 1,786.0) 81,771.3, 79,254.4| 2,517.0; 80,682.6 21,717.9| 2,053.0 
eee 866 ,981.5) 830,499.3) 36,482.2 561,081.5| 31,882.8) 85,944.7! 84,036.9! 1,907.8 82.535.3) 79,843.7| 2,691.6 81,611.0, 21,861.0) 2,065.2 
| | Seen | 874,287.8| 837,032.8| 37,255.0.565,321.8) 32,498.9| 86,511.7 84,544.8) 1,966.9) 83,345.3) 80,556.0); 2,789.3) 82,473.6 22,054.6) 2,082.0 
_ SS | $81,160.6] 843,667.9| 37,492.7|569,820.3] 32,648.0! 87,059.0) 85,076.9} 1,982.1) 84,008.3) 81,145.7| 2,862.6} 83,312.3) 22,210.7] 2,102.0 
oS Eee | 889,862.5} 851,791.2 38,071.4|575, 294. 5} — 87,700.6) 85,675.8! 2,024.8 84, 788.8} 81,865.1] 2,923.7) 84,229.2) 22,609.0) 2,117.4 
| | | 
Awarded, June | | | | | | | 
ee hasucthteetccaeuictibans 13,511.3 12,146. 4) 1,364.9) 7,614.0) 1,112.3) — 1,296.4) 115.9} 1,452.9) 1,316.3 136.6) 1,308.6 a 33.1 
| | | | 





1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 

? Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired- 
worker) beneficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased work- 
ers. Benefits under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program are 
payable from the disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance 
(disabled-worker) beneficiaries and their dependents. 


* Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 

4 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began 
before age 18, 

5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums 
awarded and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended 
for December 1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at the 
end of December 1958 are therefore not available. 
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TABLE 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, 1956-60 


[Corrected to July 22, 1960] 





| Total | Wife’s or husband’s | 
























































Child’s ¢ widow's 
Year and quarter ! | Old-age | Ral | or wid-| Moth- | Par- 
R y | i. | | ower’s er’s ent’s 
| Total OASI? |} DI? | | Total | OASI?|} DI? | Total CASI?; DI? 
| 
| | | | 
Lo, Sane eC ee a pe aes 1,855,296} 1,855,296).......... | QOS, GSe)......-5 384,562) 384,562)_....... | 211,783] 3k 253,524) 67,475) 3,919 
ee ee 2,832,344) 2,653,542; 178,802) 1,424,975| 178,802) 578,012) 578,012)_.._..._| 313,163) 313,163)_...._.. 244,633) 88,174 4,585 
1958 (Jan.-Nov.) §........... 2,123,465) 1,960,899} 162,566) 1,041,668) 131,382) 379,473) 366,553) 12,920) 286,782! 268,518] 18,264] 199,320} 81,467) 3,373 
SOUS  ncanasachcanecadecenuoes 2,501,820) 2,191,008) 310,812) 1,089,767| 177,852) 444,782) 390,478) 54,304) 426,931) 348,275) 78,656) 252,642) 102,050) 7,796 
| | | | | 
1956 | | 
Bi ee ee 346,713) 346,713).......... 185, 202}........] 59,905} 59,905/........ 52,382) 52,382)........ 31,845) 16,587 792 
Ae ee 413,242) 413.242).......... kL 73,641) 73,641)........ | 60,706 .  ——— 5,271; 19,244 gil 
Dg 438,803)  438,803|..---....- | 244,225/........ 87,051) 87,051)........ | 55,098} 55,098)........ 33,842} 17,748 839 
GO HEC chic necadensawnts 656,538;  656,538).......... | pe | 163,965] 163,965)........ | 43,597) 43,597)........ 152,566) 13,896) 1,377 
| 
1957 | | 
TUE MIIE big S iicntipamnex 659,108) 659,108).......... | 151,509} 151,509)......_. 65,681) 65,681)........ ,076} 19,890) 1,245 
Po ea eee 950,330} | a 226,371) 226,371)........ 94,029} 94,029)........ 65,857| 24,645] 1,325 
0 | Ee | 641,756 506,490) 135,266 264,506) 135,266) 100,944) 100,944|__._..__] 72,626] 72,626)........ 48,603} 18,849) 962 
a ear 581,150} 537, 614} 43,536) 273,659) 43,536) 99,188) 99,188)........ |} 80,827] 80,827)........ 58,097} 24,790} 1,053 
| | | | | 
| | | | | 
a ee 546,939| 502,668 44,271 263,420) 44,271) 95,847) 95,847|_....... 67,599! 67,599)........ 54,374) 20,611 817 
Apr.-June 711,565) 672,548) 39,017; 371,765) 39,017| 128,665) 128,665)_....._. } 85,599) 85,599)-....... 59,996) 25,553 970 
July-Sept 547, 059) 516,815) 30,244) 271,872; 30,244) 92,757) 92,757|........ 74,213) 74,213)........ 54,668) 22,423 882 
Ge anccncsbescasanes 317,902) 268,868) 49,034 134,611} 17,850) 62,204) 49,284) 12,920 59,371! 41,107) 18,264) 30,282) 12,880 704 
1959 | | 
Bh 764,832! 674,932 89,900} 338,484) 45,642) 140,618) 122,570} 18,048) 128,520) 102,310) 26,210) 78,953) 30,123) 2,492 
Apr.-June............-....-.| 651,282] 587,481 63,801 302,131) 35,182) 118,859) 107,230) 11,629) 105,961) 88,971) 16,990) 61,323) 25,829) 1,997 
a 567,260) 485,543 81,717; 240,781) 50,506) 95,911) 83,220) 12,691) 99,135) 80,615) 18,520) 55,804) 23,400) 1,723 
RH eas teccsnacknescceen 518,446) 443,052 75,394  208,371| 46,522) 89,394] as 11,936; 93,315) 76,379) 16,936) 56,562) 22,698) 1,584 
556,224! 497,177 59,047; 246,386) 36,956) 98,391) 89,394! 8,997! 88,726) 75,632) 13,094) 62,360) 22,165) 1,240 
605,231) 537,255 67,976) 270,395) 41,779) 106,144 95,236 10,908} a 83,724) 15,289) 61,164) 25,297) 1,439 
| \ : 











1 Annual data for 1940-55 appear in the 1958 Annual Statistical Supplement, 
p.f23, table 34. 

2 See footnote 2, table 6, page 22. 

* Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 

4 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
childrenyof disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began 


before age 18. 

5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
operations affecting statistical data on benefits awarded and monthly benefits 
in current-payment status were suspended for December 1958; figures on 
benefits awarded in December 1958 are therefore not available separately but 
are included in the figures for benefits awarded ‘n January 1959, 


TaBLE 8.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of wife’s or husband’s monthly benefits awarded, 1956-60 


[Included in table 6; data corrected to July 22, 1960] 






































| 
Total Aged wife’s ! Young wife’s 2 Husband's 
Year and quarter | ] 
Total OASI? DI* | Total | OAS8I® DI Total | OASBI# DI Total OASI? DI 
} } | | ‘ 
NN ies te eae Se ee 384, 562 fs 361,391 ee 20,162 Ys |) er 3,009 CC ee 
Ee Pee ees | 578,012 > | ae 537,454 of 36,289 , | ee 4,269 > | ee 
1958 (Jan.-Nov.)*...........-.. | 379,473 366,553 | 12,920 339,166 | 334,131 5,035 | 37,442 | 29,573 7,869 2,865 2,849 16 
SN ckdebkennedeceumaane 444,782 390, 478 54,304 | 374,145 | 352,511 21,634 | 67,781 | 35,264 32,517 2,856 2,703 153 
1956 | | | : 
January-March.............-<| 59,905 | Pm ti a 4,637 | a 657 es 
BS | ne nee 73,641 Cf = | 66,976 ye | 5,838 | 2 —O—EEe 827 gg a 
July-September. -..........-- 87,051 | A gd | 80,490 | 80,490 een 5,737 7 , a 824 ™=EA = 
October-December. ......-.-- } 163,965 163,965 Bees | 159,314 2 | ee 3,950 ee 701 \. | ree 
1957 | | | 
January-March.-..........-..-.- 151,509 \ of, 7 a | 143,841 | 3 | | } 6,765 | re 903 a 
Be a ener y F ae °  ) | | 211,044 } 8 DF eee 13,693 2 | 1,634 DGD Rincncncnas 
July-September. .....-.....-- 100,944 | 100,944 |.......... mo EEE 8,191 8,191 Sees 901 eee 
October-December-.-.-.-..-.-- | 99,188 | SERRE lenurasenae 90,717 5 7,640 A | ee 831  , 
1958 | | 
January-March ...........<<..-. | Geer) OeaeT t..~...2c.. 87,941 Af, | ae 7,236 ye | See 670 ee 
RPO ig oi ctnicannascane | 128 ,665 128 ,665 ipsa 117,239 ye | ee 10,440 2 ——EE 986 COP biccscacce 
July-September. ...-.......-.- |} 92,757 fy a Ss) a 7,768 Fs (Sm 814 ——7 (aE 
October-November 4.......-- | 62,204 49,284 | 12,920; 49,811 44,776 5,035 11,998 4,129 7,869 395 379 16 
| 
1959 | 
January-March 4...........--- 140,618 | 122,570 18,048 118,644 | 111,480 7,164 21,133 10,304 10,829 S41 786 55 
ee ae 118,859 107,230 11,629 101,256 96,373 4,883 | 16,780 10,059 6,721 823 798 25 
July-September. .-.-.-..-.--.---- } 95,911 83,220 | 12,691 79,897 74,864 5,033 | 15,345 | 7,725 7,620 669 631 38 
October-December. --.--.---- 89,394 | 77,458 | 11,936 | 74,348 | 69,794 4,554 14,523 | 7,176 7,347 523 488 35 
] | 
1960 | | | } : - 
January-March ............... } 98,391 | 89,394 | 8,997 | 84,481 80,894 3,587 13,376 8,001 5,375 534 499 35 
| | | | | 

















1 Wife aged 65 or over, or wife aged 62-64 with no entitled children in her 


care. 
2 Wife under age 65 with one or more entitled children in her care. 


BULLETIN, OCTOBER 1960 


3 See footnote 2, table 6, page 22. 
4 See footnote 5, table 6, page 22. 
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TABLE 9.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of child’s monthly benefits awarded, 1956-60 


{Included in table 6; data corrected to July 


22, 1960] 






































Total Children of retired workers | Children of deceased workers | Children of disabled workers 
j ' 
Year and quarter —_ Aged 18 ves Aged 18 _— | Aged 18 wae Aged 18 
nder | or over nder | or over Inder | or over Jnder | or over 
Total | ageis | (dis | Tot@l | goeig | (dis | Total | geoig | (dis | Totl | ageis | (dis- 
abled) ! abled) ! | abled) ! | abled) ! 
| | | a 
| 
ee re ee roenerene 211,783 | _. ) a 37,900 | 37,900 |.........- 173,883 | | Te: Maas SENET 
_, ee nee 313,163 | 283,656 29,507 81,842 64, 593 17,249 231,321 310,068 | 13,266 |.........- ae aes 
1958 (Jan.-Nov.)?............. 286,782 | 267,812 18,970 63 , 408 52,028 11,380 205,110 | 197,536 | 7,574 18 , 264 | 18,248 16 
ig a re 426,931 | 389 , 296 37,635 83,309 62,483 20,826 264 , 966 250,210 14,756 78 , 656 | 76,603 | 2,053 
1956 | | | 
January-March..............- 52,382 | 8,825 es Of aaa, a ee eee 
NO i a 60,706 re 11,203 fs | 49,503 | i 7 ee ee ear aes 
July-September. ...........--!| 55,098 o,f, eee 10,354 Sf ae 44,744 hp» rE EES CESS (ERS 
October-December........... 43,597 gh CR 7,518 tS eae 36,079 | 36,079 |....-.-..- ee aa ares 
1957 | | | 
January-March. .............. 65,681 62,137 3,544 14,429 12,496 1,933 | 51,252 49,641 SS Sse Sener ss citei de ciainaita 
OS eee 94,029 | 87,263 6,766 28 , 937 25,086 3,851 65,092 | 62,177 2,915 | SES ana ease 
July-September............-- 72,626 | 60,409 12,217 21,192 13,846 7,346 | 51,434 | 46,563 | eee eee ee 
October-December.-.........- 80,827 | 73,847 ,98 17,284 13,165 4,119 | 63,543 | 60 , 682 2,861 | ssclhieaeeibie See! le veegeet 
| | 
1958 | 
January-March............... 67,599 | 62,194 5,405 16,164 13,013 3,151 51,435 | 49,181 _ oy en a Se 
aaa 85,599 | 79,810 5,789 21,904 18,286 3,618 | 63,695 61,524 i ft ae ee Sans ae 
July-September-............. 74,213 69,248 4,965 16,735 13 ,673 3,062 | 57,478 | 55,575 1,903 ean eae Seen eeene Leeesenemmn 
October-November ?_......... 59,371 56,560 2,811 8,605 7,056 1,549 32,502 | 31,256 1,246 | 18,264 | 18,248 16 
| 
1959 | | 
January-March 2.............. 128,520 | 118,283 10,237 24,842 18,978 5,864 | 77,468 | 73,548 3,920 26,210 | 25,757 453 
ee 105,961 97,032 | 8,929 23,062 17,916 5,146 | 65,909 | 62,515 | 3,394 16,990 | 16,601 389 
July-September--............- 99,135 89,251 9,884 18,77 13,355 5,424 | 61,836 | 57,938 | 3,898 | 18,520 17,958 562 
October-December-.-........... 93,315 | 84,730 8,585 16,626 12,234 4,392 59,753 | 56,209 | 3,544 | 16,936 16,287 649 
1960 | 
January-March............... 88,726 | 81,575 7,151 18,385 14,618 3,767 57,247 | 54,323 2,924 | 13,004 | 12,634 460 
| | | 














1 Dependent children whose disability began before age 18, 


2 See footnote 5, table 6, page 22, 


TaBLeE 10.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of widow's, widower’s, and mother’s benefits awarded, 1956-60 


[Included in table 6; data corrected to July 22, 1960] 





Year and quarter 


Widow’s or widower’s 


Mother's 





} 
Total | Widow’s |\Widower’ 


| 
| 
| | Widowed! Divorced 




















7 Total | mother wife 
| | 
| | 
Re a a a a a te ee ie 8 eo 253 ,524 | 253,191 | 333 67,475 67,410 | 65 
ae SEALE ESSE IES RE IS IR RS 244,633 | 244,172 461 88,174 | 88,102 | 7 
op Een a AE OA eet 199,320 | 198,948 | 372 81,467 | 81,392 | 75 
DO ted sh ascitic mc ns ce etc ida aa icacaacinacts desea ioe ae ta irate Nie ore 252, 642 252,041 | 601 102,050 101,963 | 87 
! 

1956 
LET CNT STOT TOOT TOOT PIL TTT | 31,845] 31,769 | 76 | 16,587! 16,572 | 15 
Ss Ss ea eR ee eee Ae Pie Cert C eee Stee Boe | 35,271 35,187 | 84 19,244 19,224 | 20 
een nee ee een ee ee ee 33,842 33,760 32 17,748 17,733 15 
EE EEE A Re A TET AD NS Wee 152,566 152,475 91 13,896 | 13,881 15 

1957 
I ha a a a ee oe et ae eel ee eh a BS 72,076 71,979 | 97 19,890 | 19,878 12 
re 65,857 65,707 150 24,645 | 24,624 21 
July-September......- 48 , 603 48,496 107 18,849 | 18,831 | 18 
SEES REL aS I OTE ERATE SEINE ATS ES ERE 58,097 | 57,990 107 | 24,790 | 24,769 21 
NEES oi ea aa ae ee Te Se Ee ET ee ee ee | 54,374 54,274 100 20,611 20,596 15 
a a ae eee | 69,996 ,88 113 25,553 25,530 23 
EME ETE LD EE ET AT TOTS TD | 54,668 54,556 112 22,423 22,403 20 
een ee EE ake eran Senne 30,282 235 47 12,880 12,863 17 

1959 | 
I a ee eae 78,953 78,757 196 30,123 30,106 17 
I a a ee 61,323 61,166 | 157 25,829 25,812 17 
ES EES RS a a PPE EAE eee | 65,804 55,687 117 23,400 23 ,372 28 
SO III gsi Fins cin Dick oonamaGioadaenmnenia adh anne adawsbcenucetebunncaecacuadenean 56,562 56,431 131 22,698 22,673 25 

1960 
I a ee eae ee eee 62,360 62,241 | 119 22,165 22,131 34 




















1 See footnote 5, table 6, page 22. 
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TABLE 11.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Num- 
ber*of wife’s and mother’s monthly benefits, with entitlement de- 
pendent on the entitlement of a disabled person aged 18 or 
over to a child’s monthly benefit, awarded, 1957-60 


[Partly included in tables 6, 8, and 10; data corrected 
to July 22, 1960] 

















Wife’s ! 
Year and quarter Wife of Wife of Mother’s ! 
Total retired disabled 
worker worker 
RS ne 2,544 0 | 2,018 
1958 (Jan.-Nov. )?...___.. 2,088 2,084 4 1,263 
ae eee 3,117 2,742 375 1,709 
1957 
eT eee 204 222 
Apr.-June. 455 447 
July-Sept. 1,103 865 
I es 7 484 
1958 
pe! 523 ee 392 
Apr.-June_..._. aa 688  ) re 402 
July-Sept................ 595 |, 291 
2} eae 282 278 4 178 
1959 
Je.—MarS.. ..ncccacccces 718 636 82 494 
pS aes 754 731 23 378 
ng, ES 826 716 110 424 
eee 819 659 160 413 
1960 
SRM vccdcctscnincacs 725 576 149 440 














TABLE 12.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Num- 
ber of lump-sum death payments awarded, and number of de- 
ceased workers represented for the first time in awards of 
lump-sum death payments, 1956-60 


[Corrected to July 22, 1960} 














Number | Number of 
Year and quarter! of deceased 
payments workers 
1956 572,291 546,984 
1957 718,672 689, 282 
1958 683 , 964 656 , 825 
1959 855,032 822,413 
pa Re ES Oe eee 140,862 135,218 
April-June_....... 162,620 155, 268 
EE LETTE ILE aN 149, 594 142,149 
Ee 119,215 114,349 
1957 
CT ai ciiiainciciscistiscsictrthinih ac ieasainilasiiaiitataniscgale 173,108 166,199 
PES are eee | 198 ,975 190,089 
pS 2 eR EI ET Se 158,649 152,011 
Se RTE: 187,940 180, 
1958 
pe ee Se aE 179, 534 172,541 
FS RR EE SIRS RES! 210,895 : 
DEES TLS TE: 187,770 180,114 
Oe ae! 105,765 101,870 
1959 
Be NE tr ae eee eRe 252,314 243,607 
DO ea are 211,169 203 , 067 
ERE A SERA LE SLT EES 198,930 190,918 
OT eae 192,619 184,821 
1960 
CI i sisciceithscscicicsinctnisitiiiadititcsinia tint 204,179 196,930 
DEEL LOE TEENIE 223,619 215,216 











‘ Payable to a wife or mother entitled to benefits solely because she had in 
her care at least one disabled person aged 18 or over entitled to child's benefits; 
excludes a wife or mother beneficiary who had both disabled and nondisabled 
entitled children in her care. 

2 See footnote 5, table 6, page 22, 
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1 Annual data for 1940-55 appear in the 1958 Annual Statistical Supple- 
ment, p. 25, table 39. 
2 See footnote 5, table 6, page 22. 








TaBLE 13.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and benefits, by State, 


June 1960} 
























































| 
| Weeks of unemploy- | 
| Initial claims ment covered by | Compensated unemployment 
| continued claims =| 
Average 
Nonfarm | All types of unemployment Total unemployment weekly 
State place- | = insured 
| ments | | | . | unemploy- 
=r , , | Average ment 
| Total Women Total Women | Weeks | Benefits | _ Weekly Weeks Average 
| com- | aid 4 | Dumber of com- weekly 
| | pensated Soca | _bene- pensated | payment 
| | ficiaries | 
| | | | 
ee 5537,386) 1,196,618 446, 189] 7,329, 698) 2,801,798} 6,364,830 $198, 937,980 1,446,552 5,828,924) $32.33) 1,588,445 
I eae 9,010 15,119 3,593) 107,145] 29,524} 85,931 1,945,076 82,309 22.94 24,144 
I a 1,035 1,084 196) 7,340 1,570) 6,342 215,497 5,999} 34.55} 1,485 
NI St eo 7,812 6,485 1,379} 28,822) 7,764| 21,227] 640,580 20, 183 30.56 6,298 
0 eee | 7,217) 8,583 2,97 3} 53, 163| 17,979} 37,169) 802,466 33,826 22.29 11,465 
eS ee | 44,524) 139,282 41,787) 874,179 306 , 655) 734,638) 28,879,554) 693.303} 39.89 191,424 
0 eee 10,171} 4,076 "923| 29.978 8,634) 28,750 1,055, 186} 26, 024) 37.74 6.369 
Connectiout.......«<..-.- 8,601) 26,690 10,524) 137,612 67,245 121, 707) 4,123,341 115,840} 34.68 30,595 
OS EE Ee | 942) 1,808 602 11,033 2,892 12,500) 419,320) 11,764) 34.46 2,485 
District of Columbia-.-. 4,809 2,881 1,119 17,959 6,550 15,780) 412,260 15,441) 26.29 4,066 
a Sere } 17,376 30,776 10,571) 136,834 50,050 103,222} 2,742,700 98 ,092 27.05) 30,280 
EE eee eee ee 10,737) 17,857 7,192 123,620 59, 853 97 ,274 2,234, 509) 89,883 23.70) 28,425 
| | 
0 Se eee ee | 1,018 1,667 636) 11,644 5,315 10,350 310, 183} 9,104) 31.36 2,321 
0 See 4,369) 2,604 1,152 12,695 4,640 10,829 358, 845] 9) 848) 34.01 2,736 
OS ee 20,687 50,673 17,222 353,517 137,745 313,546) 10,210,052) 2 290,369) 33.48 76,841 
ESE eee 6,894 27,224 7,038 139,265 50,204 125,751 3,668,510) J 114,350! 30.31} 30,492 
Ene 7,114) 4,617 2,055 36,550 15, 143 33,750 920, 199} 7.670| 29,760 28.75) 7.957 
ee aa | 7,839) 6,530 1,512 44,532 12,751 43,971 1,490,009) 9,993 41,385) 34. 48) 9,740 
re 5,031) 11,514 3,022 116,335) 34,424 91,814 2,453, 228} 20,867) 82,048) 27.91] 25 , 278 
ae ae | 6, 188) 15,720 2,099) 110,176 18,573 100, 884 2,965,037) 22,928) 93 , 927) 30. 1 )| 24,920 
EEE a aoe 3,119) 5 ‘934 2,198) 46,845 27,099 43,469 865, 103) 9,879 39,959 20 06) 9,874 
OO ee 6, 022) 18,921 6,155 130,117 47,175 122,417 3,557,780 27 ,822 113,521 29.92 28,038 
Massachusetts........... | 15, 469) 48, 093 27,876 287 , 987 146,810 264, 440) 8,586, 133) 60, 100) 219,043 35.54] 62,672 
| | 
0 eee 13,426 53,058 10,603 334,973 79 ,846 287,971 9,994,829) 65,448! 276,891 35.38| 74,550 
OS eee 10, 168) 11,003 2,951 85, 600 29,446 71,568 1,917,029) 16,265) 66, 161 27. 48| 17,589 
Mississippi............-- 7,967}  10,451| 3, 003} 57 , 287 15,192 42,446 990, 855) 9,647 39,447 23.92 12,896 
JOSS ae | 8,280 30,538 14,740 152,224 51,950 115,787} 3,070,579) 26,315 101,461 27.31 32,699 
eee 3,197 2,853 664 18,635 7,926 20,117 530,194 4,572) 20,117) 26.12 3,893 
- SS a 5,143 1,921 830 12,566 6,891 12,524! 353,527 2,846) 11,754 29. 13) 2'750 
Na 2,909 2,648 624 10,782 3,159 9,902) 361,7 2,250 9,162 37.52) 2,341 
New Hampshire.-...-..-.- | 2,049 3,500 1,921 25,070) 15,245 23, 162) 556,808 5, 264| 20,441 25.37) 5,471 
peer Sere gn ween } 13; 256| 48,738 26,341 327,076 180,351 307,157} 9, > 404) 69,808 266,174 32.43 71,384 
Ok ae | 3,755) 3,625 492 20,203 4,398 21,886) 3,063 4,974 20,469 29.12 5,019 
ee i ee | 75,330) 220,582} 115,286) 1,087,389 544,782} 1,015, 035) 33, 058 06! 230, ms 904, 127] me 236,480 
North Carolina_.....-...- 14,092 28, 255 15, 393| 150,542 83, 123 137, 971) 2,725,014) 31,357) 127,721) 20.39) 33,763 
North Dakota........... 2,538 638 120 5,283 1,134 4,565 123,427] 1,038 3,827} 27.34] 1,107 
EE 18,870 64, 094) 13, 765| 403, 937 110,367 365. 644) 14,629,806 83,101 346,771 40.7 90,556 
a a 13,345} 8,818 2,753 64,391 24,833 50,283) 1,257,287) 11,428} 46,872 25.72 14,067 
ee 6, 050) 11,079 2,381 56,493) 18 ,553 48,247 1,606, 922) 10,965) 43,595 34.20 11,780 
Pennsylvania..........-.. 25,329 123 , 638) 42,209 758 , 438 263,109 676, 753; 19,710, 00a} 153,808} 611,855 30. 44) 168,445 
Puerte Bind.........---- | 2,925 748) 256 10,339 Os Ssa niceenae soee te ean el kecbiaascacs| een asereccdslaesteans a Peer ee 
Rhode Island............ | 2,679 10,129 6,586 46,055 25,613 41,358} 1,134, 53i| 57 400) 36,921 28.81! 10,115 
South Carolina.-..-....- 6,538 9, — 4,019 52,293 24,886 42,202) "906. 862 9'591| 39, 148 21.99} 12,066 
South Dakota..........- | 2,616 194 2,932 1,433 2,613 67,927} 594) 2,315 26.95 
ING son cn cnc oncen | 10,468 14,736 5,189) 139,747 55,815 115,137; 2,569, 249] 26, 168) 106, 422 22.84 
2 Seis eee 44,488 32,543) 8,318 205,512 63,099 186,513) ‘anne 42,389] 175,206 24.07 
| Sees 4,031) 2,980 776 16,230) 6, 949 14,682 447,679) 3,337] 13,453 31.26 
Vermont..........-....- | 13260] 15653} 915 9'979 5,389 9,296] 234,522) 27113 $°231 26.55 
Virgin Islands..........- 201) I 0 6 year eet: me ae eae! |S rans. 
Se 8,597 8,972 3,577 69, 086 31,408 54,144) 1, 193,2 277 12,305 51,414 22.54 
Wetneton ..... .caccons 8,019 18, 403| 4,644 108,994 36,773 99,346} 3,205, 309) 22,579 93,170 32.80 
Went Virgins. ....c.ccosce | 2,518 8, 436) 1,092) 93,001 14, 167 80,646) 1,787,673 18,329 75,911 22.61) 
0 SES | 9,506 14,176 4,550) 91,611 31,697 76,445) 2,776,105 17,374 68 , 760 36.84 
Wreming..............<.- 1,774 983} 173} 5,676 1,626 5,669) 210, 064 1,288 5,150 37.75 

















1 Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government; 
not comparable, therefore, with data previously published in the Bulletin 


for April 1955-June 1959. 
2 Excludes transitional claims. 
§ Total, part-total, and partial. 
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‘ Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 
combined-wage plan. 


5 Includes 78 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 


affiliated State agencies. 
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TABLE 14.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, June 1959-June 1960 } 


[Except for general assistance, ineludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 













































































| | Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
children the to to the Gen- 
Y d Old- | Aidt ae General Old- mee Aid hently eral 
ear an -age 0 nently age en nen - 
month Total? | assistance | Recipients the blind| and yey Total | assist- | chil- pe — 
totall cases) an dren blind t stall one 
| | Families | y ce y a (cases) ¢ 
dis- (recip- 
| | Total * | Children | abled ients) abled 
| | 
. Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
195: 
| | 
eeapearre! Sc csisaeitbactacased | 2,419,885 777,632! 2,929, 986 2,246,965} 109, 445) 339, 214| 387 ,000}........ -0.3] —0.5 —0.1 +0.5 —6.1 
. ee | ia eh haces ca 2,413,938 772,222) 2,911,086; 2,233,672) 109,443) 341,355) 370,000)........ —.2| —.6 (5) +.6 —4.6 
August-_..... Be a as 2° ,407,910) 771,156) 2,910,596 2: 235,272! 109,325) 342,616 380 ,000}........ —.2| (5) —.1 +.4 +2.9 
Lo 7 eee | 2,404,265) 771,931 2:917,419) 2,241,727; 109,291 344.477 303 ,000}........ —.2) +.2 (8) +.5 +3.3 
October. ._.. Bs secieineeconia | 2,401, 104! 771,432) 2,918,520) 2,244,305) 109,142 346 ,832 403 ,000}........ -.1 (8) —.1l +.7 +2.6 
November...|..........-- } 2'397,937| 773,091| 2,926,331) 2,251,394 109,094 348 , 206 J eee —.]) +.3} (5) +.4 +2.5 
Ao ee Sees | 2,393, 990) 779,150) 2,953,234 —_— 109,062 50 ,333 399, 000}........ —.2) +.9 (5) +.6 —3.3 
| 
1960 | 
| 
ee, eer : 2,387,3 ea 781,354) 2,964,725) 2,281,892} 108,881 352,038 413,000}........ —.3 +.4 —.2 +.5 +3.4 
1: Sn SRR ee 2,378,154] 785, "212| 2,980,954) 2,204,899 108 , 643 353 ,425 423 |000 See —-4 +.5 —.2 +.4 +2.4 
_, eee eeaemeponena 2" 372,645] 792,773) 3,012,690| 2,319,749] 108,223 356,121 436,000|_....... —.2) 41.1) —.4, +.8) 43.1 
(ae 2,365, 399) 796, 340| 3,027,918) 2,332,109) 107,785 358 , 286 410, 000}........ —.3 +.5 —.4 +.6 —5.9 
|. SES ERE Sore 2,361, 324) 796, 782| 3,031,185] 2,335,339) 107,812 360 , 547 384 ,000]_....... —.2 +.1 (8) +.6 —6.3 
bane! Steep ery eee 2,358, 600) 794, 435) 3,025,483) 2,330,202 107,979 362,832) /} ee —.1 —.2 +.2 +.6 —4.6 
i | | 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1959 
| | | 
COR iii cesta $303 ,051 ,000 $156, 713,320] $83,161,976 $7,556, 409] $21,496, 002! $25 , 465 ,000 —1.3} ~0.4| —1.6 —0.1 +0.2 —8.2 
, 299,870,000) 155,561,621 82,658,813 | 7,563,706; 21,586,726) 24,659,000 —1.0) —.7 —.6) +.1 +.4 —3.2 
August...... 300,715,000) 155,474,907) 82,469 , 933 7 554,696} 21,686,592) 25,706,000 +.3 —.1 —.2| —.1 +.5 +4.2 
September-_..| 304,703,000] 155,909,481 83,445,777 7,541,305) 21,945, 382! 27,341,000 +1.3] +.3 +1.2 —.2 +1.2 +6.4 
October. ....| 307,947,000} 157,581,948 83,768,710 7,535,895) 22,237,528) 28,587,000 +1.1) +1.1 +4 —.1 +1.3 +4.6 
November...| 308,626,000) 157,126,976) 84,187,394 7,547,728) 22,265,642) 28,725,000 +.2| —.3 +.5 +.2 +.1 +.5 
December--_-| 309,918,000 157 , 667,820} 85,688,459 | 7,775,486) 22,644,994 27:76 "000 +.4 +.3) +1.8) +3.0) +41.7 —3.3 
1960 | | 
January.---- 312,155,000; 159,082,935) 86,096, 235 7,869,131] 22,680,221} 28,196,000 +.7 +.9 +.5) +1.2) +.2 +1.6 
February ....| 314,328,000] 159,281, 445| 86, 623,543 7,807,304) 22,826,994) 29,135,000 +.7 +.1 +.6| —.8} +.6 +3.3 
March....... 319,360, 000} 160, 458 , 17 6| 88,143,701 7,829,715} 23,265,605; 30,566,000 +1.6 +.7 +1.8) +.3] +1.9 +4.9 
| ae 318,017 ,000) 161, 104,968 88 , 484, 163 7,806,046} 23,482,701] 28,326,000 —.4 +.4 +.4| —.3 +.9 —7.3 
=e 315,113,000) 160,536,798 88,319, 223 7,813,157] 23,591,593} 25,823,000 —.9 —.4 —.2 +.1 +.5 —8.8 
. ee 312,902, +000) 160,149,370 87,980,819 7,862,375| 23,850,779} 24,751,000 —.7 —.2 --4 +.6 +1.1 —4.2 























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 


subject to revision. 
2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments 
for medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 
* Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
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All 


data 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

« Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE 15.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, June 19601 


























old Aid to Aid t ee deed 
-age Aid to permanently ener 
State assistance — the blind | and totally | assistance 
disabled 
(I SESE ea ee ere ate Pa ee EN TE NT Oe re OE ee $24,807,141 $5, 186,807 $687 , 132 $4,233 ,088 2$8,308 000 
611 293 | 15 Eom encore 
sei Sela hee ek ib ier al od esl ae (8) 432,828 
367,420 24,725 9,700 8 ener 
2,415,704 1,012,929 128 ,681 159,574 102, 454 
807,511 40,058 2,740 12,628 100,837 
262, 550 150,789 3,744 81,197 (5) 
ESSER eee ee ee eee raat Me ney Pe iene Pree ee Remenee ree on. Sf aa eee es 
SEIN, 5c. ctitencccmbeii Rk acesabeidsnisdEaaeineeacenieeumanmea aan 25,899 1,661 432 13,285 1,111 
I a a ci ub pene RI el sd RIA am LOLI 472,897 37 ,326 10,889 FO isk cee 
(REE ES CEL aS ee ne ee ee ee ee 10,840 23, 802 C5 6TO fenccsucussente 
EE eee a eee eRe rR Ee ee Pee a eT eT aE 450 6 OED fencccccancuees 
ai hil sg re pei eal ui ain oan eatin aarmpatico 2,208 , 236 637,885 66 , 264 425,845 4806 , 353 
EE a ee eee eee nen ne ier Ne Eee eee 527 ,628 136 , 980 27,469 (8) 4303 , 806 
a ics noah caiman earemig aia IS I Ee RESUME SS 256, 132 73,425 of ee ae 4 259,618 
I a aes indict ab i Ma IR LNs Lal Mme mae 343,375 89, 447 5,368 58,321 66, 220 
a ae ee ee ae Ry Ee eee Lee 256,710 21,317 4,665 57,838 7,487 
a a ce elo tela eb noes SS cs alas enigma 164,010 28,940 2,640 21,440 57,174 
OS EE ee ee ee a ee a aE en eT 49,224 79,118 1,446 See 
Ie eccrine ates ten ang dec eg SI aed 3,578,841 221 , 432 35,884 650 , 533 160,390 
Michigan 421,941 86,7 12,250 30,234 287,264 
Minnesota 1,700,908 216,567 29,425 12,243 348,901 
Missouri - 55,622 Pg See ne e! 6,852 1,979 
Montana ... 2,315 Satie aie ene 1,788 546 4237 155 
Nebraska 356 ,074 7,453 29,086 39,733 435,611 
Nevada So | a 1,122 (3) 4151,759 
a ae Re De ee eT 81,170 16,976 3,582 13,664 5) 
EEE rae ere ee ee eee ae ee eee en ee nye | | ne nenes 540 136,391 183,099 
I a ssh ine in ee ORE SL OER 92.54 62,788 1,708 18,928 16,477 
Nt i ad cee ci maa Dm REAR SRA RRS 2,915,310 1,177,072 104,875 1,199,346 253 , 356 
0 Ee Se ae et eee 71,557 36,1 13,637 39,797 4270, 446 
ee a ee ee Ee Fe RE See eT A 218,582 26,121 1,148 37,891 421,128 
EE Ee a rec tee ee eer em ee ee er ACen, 971,386 249 28,452 151,753 41,287,898 
RRL OTE ALLL ELA LAL TILED A TELE I LI LAS 1,064,868 6,400 22.332 110,220 ts 
ores dace cosines imi ania Senn NAUIgTa ARSE alae 402 ,033 10,481 2,467 71,199 22,793 
ES SEE IE Ee ney in eee en a nS: 191,756 306,478 53,025 104,852 83,214 
ee ein ea ea re FEN 94,304 76,238 984 42,750 466,123 
ND <- cbnascubtcaenkteheedsuocnmipesscaéesckeboatinackecossakussousnous 180,242 53,541 6,654 52,503 5,042 
EE SY Oe eae ents Pac eno ers PRE ee eee EES See Rem eee eA! Keer ee ae. 4124,091 
Tri c.n.. inn acGtaeeonssaS kiecesaee hanna nen wena anndepanees bennmEeEeee 120,197 44,130 2,767 oh | we 
DE nihtp dacnadebnncsacnntmadskbbeonnndonknanecoasnnansiansanbedeninagkulbeumianaie 39 233 49,933 197 11,600 292 
Eee ee eee | gt a ee 766 C4 lecnecnseeennan 
Virgin Islands 281 134 4 107 189 
IR isis vinind oC baad haan sdeheksneunnnnenebeisonnmmacssiamenedeabaiheckaunmandd SD ae 5,331 35,848 421,269 
I an a ha lana aera eel GS SSeS Ra 1,481,219 | 214,110 17,701 217,587 165,120 
EE SE ar) St eee Pe A et ne eet 95.344 100,695 ,009 29,128 47,488 
See a See ee eee eee e © oe ee eee 1,545,677 200,427 33,341 199, 493 122,910 
| LEE ALLS Dh nikd cic Cet betinthse niece bedasoeiwasbennnnee 33, 883 6,045 495 4,184 0,907 














1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
ments made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, 
no — payments were made during the month or such payments were not 
reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for 
medical care trom general assistance funds and from special medical funds and 
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reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 
3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
4 Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of 
public assistance. 
5 Data not available, 
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TABLE 16.—Average payment per recipient for all assistance, for money payments, and for vendor payments for medical care, by 
program and State, June 19601 





















































| 
" : Aid to dependent Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per recipient) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
Vendor | Vendor Vendor Vendor 
State Money pay- Money pay- Money pay- Money pay- 
All pay- ments All | pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- ments 
assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for 
ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- ance ? to recip- med- 
ients * ical | ients® ical ients 3 ical ients * ical 
care 2 care ? care 2 care ? 
| 
All States.............--.- $67.90 | $58.06 | $10.52 | $29.08 | $27.44 $1.71 $72.81 $66.82 $6.36 | $65.74} $54.82 $11.67 
SB is iiisinititnasncisinwniiins 53.03 53.03 01 9.50 9.49 (4) 39.34 39.33 01 36.13 36.13 (4) 
BR icciintecntsesnnccsciien 64.64 ee 32.45 | 71.85 e | ee (8) (8) (*) 
[eee 61.66 6h @ |......<--. 30.37 | nai 72.25 7 < , (5) (8) (8) 
pC eee eee 52.94 46.37 6.60 16.28 15.37 9 56.59 51.80 4.79 39.45 31.70 7.78 
2 ae 90.37 81.45 9.47 45.82 42.18 3.77 107.18 98.69 9.36 93.52 79.35 17.48 
CONMEGD. « «0 eccnesocccccnsse= 98.65 82.77 15.88 33.11 31.70 1.41 81.45 71.80 9.65 68.89 66.64 2.25 
CONING Si ccdccccaccosses 109.11 92.62 18.19 46.11 40.7 00 96.82 84.08 12.7 128.62 92.74 37.42 
BOO a enecnscccscccccenn 50.00 |) =e 22.93 , | ee 71.58 66.56 5.02 66.29 2 4 ae 
District of Columbia_........- 65.10 59.23 8.36 33.66 33.58 08 70.16 68.24 1.92 75.60 72.28 4.78 
(eS 56.87 50.39 6.80 16.72 16.32 41 61.46 57.47 4.31 63.89 56.31 8.48 
le eee 47.29 | es 23.70 , §2.51 2 ae 51.84 tT eee 
| Se RE ee 24.97 | 11.74 Ly, | ———— (8) y a eee (8) SS Las 
Se 64.16 56.57 7.59 33.58 31.04 2.54 7.18 60.92 6.25 77.67 69.33 8.34 
i SS eee 68.77 60.43 8.38 40.54 my 7) ee 72.98 70.29 2.69 73.11 68.62 4.49 
OO EEE 73.88 47.01 30. 13 39.09 35.59 61 82.11 61.87 22.08 82.81 61.67 23.14 
| | ee ees 62.96 44.98 19.19 27.77 25.08 3.23 73.96 60.06 15.06 (5) (8) (5) 
eee 81.40 75.16 7.48 7.36 35.84 2.17 97.40 91.93 6.50 82.20  * | eee. 
pO ER ee eee 80.01 68.71 12.09 36.85 33.31 3.84 2. 50 74.32 8.92 84.39 71.77 13.81 
(oo eS 46.04 | oe 21.55 1 | ers 44.60 PTY” |] ae 45.71 See 
eee 71.56 69.55 2.05 23.85 23.68 21 81.83 80.52 1.70 56.34 53.01 3.51 
(Eee. 67.77 53.77 14.00 27.48 26.06 1.42 64.53 58.53 6.00 68.46 58.46 10.00 
eee 61.79 56.56 5.23 29.46 27.26 2.20 64.74 61.57 3.17 65.14 63.82 1 
Peemenonnsetts. ... 65. ....065.5- 99.15 54.85 45.51 43.56 39.34 4.52 125.7 110.85 16.69 121.89 63.21 62.87 
CO See 72.50 65.60 6.90 36.49 35.58 91 80.04 73.12 6.92 85.68 79.31 6.37 
0 eer ee 88.7. 53.92 36.39 45.31 39.47 6.23 95.33 69.06 27.84 61.11 1 5.05 
PI cn cicniccctcncacsaen 29.75 , | eee 10.61 i.) ees 38.65 , X ) 30.33 | eee 
Missouri 60.01 59.57 .48 22.94 22.86 08 65.00 65.00 |_....-.-_. 62.04 61.64 45 
Montana 64.00 63.67 34 33.28 | eee 76.20 71.08 5.12 72.73 72.30 43 
Nebraska 71.27 47.80 23.88 29.74 29.10 70 88.62 55.08 34.59 71.68 50.29 21.83 
| eee 71.26 65.27 5.99 26.42 yO a 99.62 93.53 6.10 (5) (8) (5) 
New Hampshire.............- 77.48 60.74 16.75 40.56 36.38 4.18 81.25 67.02 14.50 93.45 61.45 32.00 
er 90.32 62.01 34.76 46.26 | ae 85.56 85.92 .58 93.83 76.63 19.98 
Lg ena 68.18 59.63 8.55 31.64 29.57 2.07 62.83 58.34 4.49 66.36 58.62 7.74 
See 107.92 76.21 35.46 42.41 38 34 4.45 109.98 85.31 26.90 103.97 74.43 32.66 
North Carolina. .............- 42.86 41.38 1.48 19.54 19.20 34 55.17 52.76 2.64 48.93 46.81 2.12 
pL eee 85.33 58.36 30.20 38.40 35.36 3.77 72.29 62.48 11.71 91.06 62.84 32.41 
I sdieiideeuncccnsccecccsecs 74.72 65.15 10.88 29.79 | ee 73.59 65.61 8. 73.47 61.36 12.48 
TS 79.30 7.40 11.90 31.55 31.45 10 97.46 85.43 12.03 88.80 76.99 11.80 
OR 74.97 53.15 23.7 37.74 7.62 50 82.29 73.25 9.31 81.87 69.01 14.58 
a gy ee 68.11 64.28 3.83 31.44 29.83 1.62 74.09 71.09 2.99 60. 82 54.82 5.99 
iy fe 8.24 So | eee 3.85 1 | ees 8.27 Vk 4 eee 8.75 [S| eee 
78.37 64.37 14.00 36.06 31.31 4.75 75.39 67.39 8.00 83.88 68.96 15.00 
43.50 37.93 5.60 15.36 13.96 1.41 46.13 42.23 3.90 47.87 41.17 6.74 
61.63 | | | Deane 30.91 Tt | See 60.99 | ee 63.97 G5 Bsns 
43.44 41.24 2.20 19.00 18. 46 54 47.36 46.36 1.00 47.03 44.53 2.50 
52.91 52.91 |..._- 17.23 it | oe 58.37 Sf eee 54.30 eens 
72.50 67.52 | 4.99 38.68 34.72 3.97 71.42 | 70.44 .98 77.78 72.85 4.93 
63.05 51.10 11.95 30.58 SRG faccccnccce 62.80 57.21 5.59 64.35 56.32 8.02 
Virgin Islands............-..- 23.66 23.20 . 50 14.01 13.87 15 es) | 6) (8) 26.64 25.64 1.00 
a eee err 44.31 38.06 8.41 20.99 | 54.19 | 51.03 4.33 49.88 45.69 5.69 
pO ee 87.19 60.38 30.32 46.53 41.25 5.33 95.57 | 73.32 24.48 97.89 69.40 31.95 
West Virginia................- 39.06 | 34.14 | 4.92 24.42 23.17 1.25 40.71 38.7. 1.98 | 41.57 37.62 3.95 
Lk pee ee ee 82.72 | 41.65 | 43.86 | 44.34 39.60 | 5.80 86.66 | 53.70 34.41 | 104.09 45.01 61.97 
eh iciiticetencccnss | 79.16 61.91 10.42 36.59 34.23| 2.36] 72.25 64.63 7.62 | 70.61 62.72 8.02 














1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in pemey or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 
medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in 
italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 
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* May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor paye 
ments for other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiv- 
ing money payments. 

4 Less than | cent. 

5 No program {or aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

* Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 





TaBLE 17.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, June 1960 } 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 












































> | 
"aaa" | Percentage change from— 
Num- | 
ber of May 1960 June 1959 
Btate recip- | in— in— 
ients Total Aver- | 
amount | age |_ fas l 
| oe Amount _—_ | Amount 
Total * 2,358,600 $160, 149,370) $67.90 —0.1 ~0.2| ~2.5| +2.2 
| ptr ee meee ener sore PS 
éh.....- 98,937] 5,247,035} 53.03) (3) —.1] —1.4) +16.2 
Alaska... 1,437 492,882} 64.64, +.1 +.1) —2.1) +4.5 
Ariz....- 13,962 860,929} 61.66] +.2 +.2) +.6) +8.6 
Avk 55,695} 2,948,538] 52.94) +.6) +.5) —1.0) +7.7 
Calif..... 255,071) 23,049,564) 90.37) —.2) —.1) —2.5) +65.1 
Colo. 3._. 50,865} 5,017,860} 98.65) —.1) —4.0) -1.7)  —1L.1 
Conn.... 14,433) 1,574,726] 109.11] +.1 —.2) —2.9} 3.8 
De. 1,293 64,650} 50.00) —1.0 —.6| —8.4 —6.6 
2p. C...... 3,098 201,687] 65.10) +.1) +.7| —3.8 —2.6 
Fis........ 69,519] 3,953,574] 56.87) (6) | +.1) —.8} +4.8 
ee 96,459] 4,561,877) 47.29] (6) | () | mal —2.1 
Guam... 69 1,723} 24.97) () | 8) | 71 © 
Hawaii... 1,428 91,619 64.16) —1.3) —.1] —4.0 +5.3 
Idaho...- 7,307 502,512) 68.77} +.6 +.8| —2.9 +4.1 
ease 73,288; 5,414,320} 73.88) —.4| —.3) —5.9| —.2 
“ee 27,502| 1,731,493] 62.96) —.9) —.1) —6.6 —1.4 
Towa..... 34,255] 2,788,342| 81.40} —.2) +.1] —4.5] +6.9 
Kans... .. 28,404, 2,272,537; 80.01} —.2| —.6) —3.9 —.5 
a 56,116] 2,583,806) 46.04) —.4| —.5} —1.9} +4.4 
Rote 125,095] 8,951,729) 71.56} +.2! +.1] +.4 +8.6 
Maine..-- 11,715 793,892] 67.77) —.4| —.3) —1.4 +2.7 
ea 9,414 581,688] 61.79 +1) bes —2.4| +1.4 
Mass..... 78,646] 7,797,539] 99.15] —.6 —1.8] —4.0) —1.5 
Mich... 61,183] 4,435,583] 72.50} —.3} —.3) —5.5| 3.9 
Minn... 46,743) 4,147,632| 88.73) —.2} —3.2| —3.2| —.4 
Miss... _- 79,863| 2,376,004 29.75) () | —.1] —L.1] 1.3 
Mo... 115,714] 6,944,367] 60.01) —.2| +.1] —3.1]  +4.1 
Mont-.-. 6,881 440,399] 64.00} —.1) +.4) -5.4) 4.8 
Nebr...- 14,910] 1,062,642) 71.27) —.5| +.5) —4.9) —.3 
Nev...-- 2,6 185,284] 71.26] —.6} —.4) —.3 +4.9 
i: eee 4,846 375,458] 77.48] —.2 —.1) —4.7 +3.7 
> 18,911] 1,708,118} 90.32] (8) | +.5) —.9 +1.9 
N. Mex. . 10,823 737,923] 68.18 7 +.2) 42.8) +11.1 
N. Y...-] 82,209] 8,871,597] 107.92} —.2!| —.2) —4.1 (8) 
Sa 48,349) 2,072,204] 42.86) +.1) +5.3} —3.8) +1.0 
N. Dak. 7,239 617,731, 85.33} —.4| —3.0) —2.6| —.5 
Ohio...__ 89,299] 6,672,311] 74.72) +.1) —.1} —.8}| +6.6 
Okla... 89,491} 7,096,273} 79.30} —.1) —.5) —2.5) +1.2 
Oreg....- 16,916] 1,268,218} 74.97} —.1| 5.9} —4.7 —4.2 
ee 50,010] 3,406,175) 68.11) +.1) +.1) +.2) 41.1 
BE; R..... 39,215 323,138) 8.24) —.1) = (5) —3.1 —2.6 
co 6,736 527,919} 78.37} +.3} +.5| —3.3) +1.8 
| eee 32,201] 1,400,845) 43.50) —.3) +4.3) —5.1 +9.1 
8. Dak... 8,846 545,154! 61.63) —.6) —.1} —4.0) +.9 
| | 
Tenn._-- 54,635 2,373, 198 43.44, —.4| —.3) —3.7) —4.4 
ex... .. 221,706 11°731/021| 52.91] (3) | 5) —.8 +.9 
Utah-_.- 7,866 570,307; 72.50) —.2| —.5| —4.2) +4.6 
_ | ee 5,593 352,657} 63.05} —.1] +.3] —4.8) +5.1 
as 561 13,274, 23.66] +.7| —.4) —3.9 —2.8 
_ ae 14,529 643,775 44.31) —.3 +.2} —4.4/ 43.0 
Wash-... 48,853} 4,259,259, 87.19} —.4| +3.8) —5.9) —8.7 
W. Va... 19,373 756,695, 39.06) —.5 —.5) —5.2 +8.0 
Wis_....- 35,239] 2,915,031| 82.72, @) | —.6| —5.2| +.3 
Wyo....- 3,252 234,656, 72.16) —.6 —.8) -—6.3} 6.3 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,718 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $334,220 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

§ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘In addition, supplemental payments of $14,496 from general assistance 
funds were made to 51 recipients. 

& Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 

7 Program initiatedfJuly 1959 under the Social Security Amendments of 
1958. 
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TABLE 18.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, June 19601 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





> a e 
Payments to | Percentage change from— 



































| 
| recipients 
| —— | - | : 
ber of | May 1960 une 1959 
State | recip- | in— | in— 
| ients | Total | Aver- 
| | amount | age | | . 
[ber | Amount — Amount 
| | | 
| | 
Total 2.| 107,979} $7,862,375, $72.81} +0.2) +0.6) -1.3] +4.0 
| a a | 
Biecicn, | 4,609] 63,295, 39.34, +.9! 42.1) 2.9) 48.1 
Alaska...| 106| 7,616, 71.85} +1.0/ 41.21 @ | @ 
en | 843] 60,910) 72.25, +.4) +.8) +3.2) +9.6 
rt 2,027 114,699} 56.59! (4) | —.2| —1.0} +4.5 
Calif2-.-| 137750] 1,473,766, 107.18} +.1) —.4| —2.4) 41.3 
Gelb... 284) 23,131; 81.45) —2.4 —.6; —9.0) —3.1 
Conn....| 2941 28,464, 96.82) —.7; —9.3) —3.0] —16.4 
gi | 248] 17,752; 71.58) —2.0, —1.2} —6.1| —7. 
DOs. 225 15,787] 70.161 —.4 +1.2) —1.3} +4.7 
Fla..----| 2,526, 155,255! 61.46) —.3, —.1| —.8| +434 
°c ae 3,567| 187,314] 52.51) +.2) +.3| +.6) +.6 
Guam... | 76, (3) «|~O8) 3) (s) | (8) 
Hawaii... 80 5,374 7.18} (8) (3) a) | @ 
Idaho....| 167| 12,188! 72.98] +1.2 +1.9) —2.9/ +2.8 
Bit 3,001] 246,417; 82.11) —.2 —.3| —3.2 +.9 
Ind......| 1,824| 134,909} 73.96! —.7| —.7| —4.6 —4.7 
Iowa... 1, 433] 139,577; 97.40] +.3 +.2} —1.6| +9.2 
Kans....| 602! 49,663) 82.50) +.5 —.3| —.7 —3.6 
Ry. | 2,424] 108,100, 44.60 —.3 —.2, —23.51 —22.5 
| 2,750! 225,040, 81.83] +1.9) +2.5, +5.2) +12.9 
Maine.-...| 440) 28,394 64.53 0 +.1) —5.0) —11.3 
a | 456) 29,522, 64.74, +.9 +.5 +1.8) +4.6 
Mass....- 2,150 270,327; 125.73) —.3| +8.4. 41.3) +8.6 
Mich....-| 1.770 141/675. 80.04} —.2/ 4.41 —2.4| +214 
Minn....| 1,057} 100,768} 95.33! —.1 —6.2, —5.5 —6.6 
Miss. ...-| 6,414! 247,933, 38.65) +.2 +.6} +7.0) +7.3 
Mo.?..... 5,079} 330,135, 65.00! +.3 +.3! —2.2) —2.2 
Mont....| 349) 26,595| 76.20} —1.4 +6.9) —.6) +1.5 
Nebr....| 841) 74,527; 88.62) —.1| +1.8 —9.2) —3.0 
Nev...-- | 184| 18,331; 99.62; —.5) +2.6) +4.5) +5.7 
N. H..-.| 247| 20,068, 81.25) +.4, +.6, +3.3| +16.2 
i ae | 935) 79,996 85.56) —.1! +.1) +1.4/ 42.8 
N. Mex..| " 23,877| 62.83} 0 | —.1) -2.8) —3.9 
' 
NEW 3,899] 428,806' 109.98} —.3 —.6| ~2.7| —4.1 
i 0 ae 5,172! 285,322) 55.17, +2.1) +3.2) 41.2 +7.5 
N. Dak.. 98 7,084 72.299 @ | @® | @® |] @& 
Ohio.._.. 3,515} 258,669 73.591 —.5| +65.5} -4.| +9.2 
Okla..--- 1/857} 1807984) 97.46 —3| —.8! -1.4) 42.4 
Oreg:..... 265) 21,806} 82.291 —1.1] —2.8| —2.6) —92.1 
Pa.?__.... 17,721] 1,312,881) 74.09) +.3] +.3) +.8) +420.1 
om 1/904 15,741, 8.27, O | +.6| +2.31 +2.5 
a 123} 9,273) 75.39) +.8) +2.2) —3.1) +.1 
SiGe 1,707| 78,744, 46.13) +.45 +65.3] —1.5)  +7.7 
8. Dak... 166] 10,124 60.99) —1.2) 7 +1.2} +6.6 
| | 
Tenn...- 2,767| 131,043 pee —.6)  +1.2| ~~ —5.2 
i ae 6,359) 371,174) 58.37) —.1] +.1] —.4) 42.0 
Utah... 200 14,285, 71.42, 0 | 6.0 —2.4 —.9 
., ine 137| 8,604, 62.80) —.7 +1.5] +1.5) +65.6 
A ae 19} 496, (3) | ® | ®] @ 
aaa 1,232| 66,768} 54.19 —.2} 41.0) +.3) +16.9 
Wash... 723) 69, 096 95.57 —.1] +3.7) —3.3) —128 
W. Va... 1,015} 41,322] 40.71; —.8 —.7| —3.2) 1.1 
a 969| 83,976} 86.66, —.7 +2.0) —5.2! —8.3 
Wy0sscce 65 4,696 72.25 (@ | @® | @& | (*) 
| ! 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

4 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $37,535 to 320 recipi- 
ents; Missouri, $47,787 to 729 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $793,370 to 11,321 
recipients. 

* Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; 
percentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 

‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


— initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Amendments of 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


TABLE 19.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 1960 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
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| 2 umber of recipients Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
| ' 
| Number | Average per— | May 1960 in— | June 1959 in— 
State of | 

| omike | Total® Children A | Number | Number | 

| | Family | Recipient | of | Amount | ts) Amount 

| | recipients | | recipients 

| Pe eee ES 794,435 | 3,025,483 | 2,330,202 $87,980,819 | $110.75 | $29.08 | —0.2 | —0.4 | +3.3 | +5.8 
i) Se eee ee 21,374 85,686 67,058 813,797 | 38.07 9.50 | —.4} 7 —4.6 +29.1 
a eae 1,226 | 4,228 | 3, 167 137,196 111.91 | 32.45 | (3) | (3) +3.4 +16.4 
pS Sn nn ae ee eee 7,348 | 29,284 | 22,433 889,258 121.02 | 30.37 | +.2 | +.3 +12.4 +18.8 
Po Sa re 7,099 | 27,035 | 21,214 440,055 61.99 16.28 | —9.4 —7.7 —10.7 —7.2 
OS ae 75,539 | 268 , 457 | 210,367 | 12,299,966 162.83 45.82 +.4 —.1 +5.9 +6.0 
oS Tear 7,343 | 28.435 | 22,312 941,434 128.21 | 33.11 | —.3 —1.5 +4.5 +7.2 
ee es | 7,445 25,115 18,846 | 1,158,139 155.56 | 46.11 | =—3 —1.8 +4.7 +1.5 
UU | Eee 1,632 6,220 4,796 142,630 87.40 | 22.93 | —1.6 —2.9 —.8 —3.1 
District of Columbia--......._- 4,578 | 20,434 16,174 687 ,777 150.24 | 33.66 | +1.6 +1.8 +21.8 +23.3 
eS eee eer 24, 987 91,249 | 71,520 1,525,263 61.04 | 16.72 | —1.9 —1.6 —10.4 —7.6 
GIN sch cdacaceecssccccacess 15,183 | 56,387 43 , 666 1,336,103 88.00 23.70 | —3.8 —3.8 —3.4 —3.9 
| 
CR Ee 98 | 552 | 461 6,480 66.12 | 11.74 +8.0 +4.4 (4) (4) 
Ee eee 2,405 | 9,357 | 7,448 314,206 130.65 33.58 —-1.9 —1.4 —6.9 —8.5 
(| aa ee 2,133 7,891 | 5,817 319,923 149.99 40.54 | +1.1 +1.1 +13.5 +14.1 
| | EE rer 35,564 | 148,900 115,355 5,820,325 163.66 39.09 | +.6 +.8 +6.3 +11.2 
pO ae 11,501 | 42,423 32,096 1,178,042 102.43 27.77 —.1 —.6 +1.4 +.5 
DUGG ccchonsbaccnneawsccemeeean | 9,169 | 33,892 25,577 1,266,273 138.10 37.36 +.2 —.4 +4.9 +8.0 
ee 6,161 23,277 18 ,267 857 ,744 139.22 36.85 —1.3 —.4 +6.3 +10.8 
[een 20,226 | 72,642 54,643 1,565,535 77.40 21.55 —.9 —.9 —2.9 +3.9 
pO aaa 25,114 | 102, 962 79,951 2,455,561 97.78 23.85 —.3 —.8 +4.2 +13.2 
Ce eee 5,788 | 20,443 15,109 561,780 97.06 27.48 —.1 —.2 +3.0 +3.7 
|) ene 8,610 | 35,913 28,207 1,057,981 122.88 29.46 —1.0 —.6 +2.1 +6.1 
ee 14,499 48 944 36,796 | 2,132,052 147.05 43.56 —.2 —4.0 +1.5 +.4 
Sa 26,747 95,465 70,207 3,483,181 130.23 36.49 +.2 +.1 —1.7 —5.9 
ee 10,123 34,789 27,081 1,576,187 155.70 45.31 +.4 —1.4 +5.5 +7.6 
as 19,902 | 77,033 60,414 817,499 41.08 10.61 +.2 +.3 +7.2 +6.9 
pT EE eee 26,905 102,383 77,598 2,348,359 87.28 22.94 +1.1 —4.1 +3.4 +.2 
ER cuca tebbeccucSoekcea 1,886 7,008 5,506 233 , 246 123.67 33.28 —1.6 +.7 +2.8 +3.0 
a ea 2,791 10,668 8,183 317,264 113.67 29.74 —1.8 —3.0 +1.8 +9.5 
ease 1,146 3,871 3,019 102,282 89.25 26. 42 +2.6 +.9 +14.3 +12.5 
New Hampshire. ...........--- 1,061 4,066 3,075 164,903 155.42 40.56 +1.6 —1.8 —3.7 —5.3 
le: es 14,672 51,192 38,820 2,368 , 102 161.40 46.26 +2.6 +2.8 +40.0 +40.3 
FRU SR So koumadsaccnsaand 7,774 30,388 23,447 961,499 123.68 31.64 +2.4 +2.3 +9.8 +15.2 
ee | 66,748 264,718 200 , 402 168.21 42.41 al +.2 +3.0 +3.5 
North Caronme. ......<.......- 26,840 106, 448 82,204 77.49 19.54 —.6 —.5§ +1.3 +2.1 
North DORGGB.........scuncasscee | 1,846 6,920 5,386 143.96 38.40 —.3 —3.4 +6.9 +7.0 
i ee ER 26,27 104,623 79,951 118.62 29.79 +.6 +.7 +10.5 +19.1 
ee ee } 18,111 64,243 48 ,802 111.90 31.55 +.4 +.1 +6.0 +5.5 
ere eae 5,899 21,151 16,001 135.32 37.74 —2.2 —6.3 —1.5 +3.4 
Pennsylvania.................- 48,044 189 , 637 144,405 124.11 31.44 —.4 —.4 +8.2 +11.6 
6 tL ae | 56,396 217,178 72,673 | 14.84 3.85 +1.5 +.4 +13.8 +7.1 
ak | es 4,406 16,050 12,099 131.36 36.06 | =—§.¢ —.5 —2.4 —.§ 
South Caronns...........<<.<<- 9,527 37,927 29,949 61.16 15.36 | —.3 +4.0 —1.4 7.9 
South Dakota: ................. 3,162 10,947 8,216 107.01 30.91 | +.8 +2.9 +2.4 +8.6 
| 
Ce See AD Eee 22,065 81,592 61,687 1,550,342 70.26 19.00 —.9 5) +.6 +.2 
. eee ey 20,158 | 83 ,826 64,000 1,444,494 71.66 | 17.23 | —2.1 —1.6 —18.1 —17.4 
See 3,482 | 12,583 9,399 486,770 139.80 38.68 | —.4 —.7 2.4 +6.7 
nied cecestanies | 1/271 | 4.532 31396 138602 109.05 | 30.58 | +.1 +.7 +.4 | +.4 
Virgin Islands............-- aaa 268 | 922 768 12/921 | $8.21 | 14.01 | +5 +.9 +18.2 | 437.9 
LL. , 9,478 | 38,015 29,933 797,847 | 84.18 20.99 | —1.7 | —1.0 +1.9 | +4.2 
| rae 11,722 | 40,188 31,347 | 1,869,822 | 159.51 46.53 +.2 |} 2.1 | —2.0 | —1.0 
.. 32 aes 20,572 | 80,285 62.667 1,960,501 | 95.30 24.42 | —.5 | —.5 | +1.8 | +9.6 
. eer ee 9,420 | 34,548 26,336 | 1,531,847 | 162.62 44.34 —1.0 | —1.5 | +2.8 | +3.4 
| a ea 717 | 2,561 1,951 93,702 | 130.69 36.59 —3.1 —3.0 —7.5 | —7.9 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
ject to revision. ‘ Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Amendments of 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 1958. 

families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
determining the amount of assistance. 
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TABLE 20.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 1960} 
(Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 

















TABLE 21.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, 
by State, June 19601 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 


































































































such payments] such payments] 
Payments to si Payments to | rom— 
recipients Percentage change from | prone | Percentage change from 
Num- Num- | 
State ber of May 1960 June 1959 State ber of | | May 1960 June 1959 
recip- in— in— cases in— in— 
ients Total Aver- Total | Aver- | | 
amount age . 9 amount | age N 7 
Num- Num- um- | Num- 
nor Amount iar Amount | oor Amount) ae Amount 
| 
Total..| 362,832 $23,850,779] $65.74) +0.6) +1.1) +7.0) +11.0 Total 2. 367,000) $24,751,000) $67.48) 1.4 —4.2) —5.3 —2.8 
} | ! | | } | 
i. 12,248] 442,532] 36.13] —.4| +.2] -3.6) +4.6 a 72| 912| 12.67) @® | (@® | —33.9] 32.7 
Ss 7,201 284,088 39.45) +.8 +3.0) +1.5 +9.4 Alaska... 183} 11,696) 63.91) —4.2) —2.5 +8.9 —5.8 
a 9,129 853,758! 93.52) +2.6 +1.0) +43.5 +54.6 PES cine 3,453) 173,431); 50.23 +.3) +2.7' +12.6) +29.4 
Colo...-.. 5,610) 386,485, 68.89) —.4 (3) | 0 +4.7 ee 257| 3,587| 13.96! —8.9) —13.3) +16.3 +17.3 
Conn.... 2,170 279, 100) 128.62 +.3 +1.9| +1.5 —3.3 = 33,541) 2,021,793) 60.28) —1.2 —2.3 -.1 +3.4 
_ 3 24,064; 66.29) —.8 —1.1) +8.0; +11.0 os 1,258 3,158; 42.26) —9.9) —7.8| +4.8 +9.2 
ee 2,779) 210,095| 75.60) +.8) +1.1) +5.2) +6.6 Conn.... 4 4,572) 4 337,665) 73.85) —4.6) —3.4| +6.5) +16.1 
= 9,212 588,533) 63.89) +1.1) +1.0) +13.2| +20.2 a 1,529) 97,744, 63.93) —5.0) —7.8| —6.1 —6.4 
NEES 21,510) =1,115,156) 51.84) +1.4) +1.4) +13.9 +13.7 Ae ee 1,371 100,998! 73.67) —4.0 —3.6| —4 0| —2.2 
Guam... 43| 104 @ | @ | @® | ®& (4) Fla.s____- 9,700} 295,000|_......-]....... ae: Dios | selena 
Hawaii-- pant 78 , 992) 77.67) eet —1.6) —5.6 +2.1 ae 2,214) 59,228} 26.75) +2.9 +5.6 +11.0) +23.5 
| | | | | 
Idaho...- 1,035] 75,667; 73.11) +1.1}  +2.0) +5.6) +410.7 Guam... 2| 35| (3) (8) | ® | (6) 
SEBSeE 18, 406} 1,524, 199) 82.81} +.1) +.6} +3.5) +19.9 Hawaii-. 1,087) 81,569) 75.04) —4.2) —5.1| —17.2;} —16.6 
Iowa..... 372| ,578} 82.20) +17.4) +18.7) () | ©) Tl.......| 43,243] 4,109,751] 95.04] —4.7) —2.7) —7.1) +1.3 
Eons... 4,224 356,459) 84.39) —.2 —1.5) +.5 +3.7 SO once 17,130) 594,213) 34.69) —2.0 —2.1) —15.6 —10.1 
_< ae 7,647 349,510} 45.71) —.5) —.5) —4.4) —1.0 Iowa....-. 3,781 137,098} 36.26} —7.7| —13.2) +8.4| +9.8 
pietionioess 16,498) 9,579) 56.34) +.8) +1.1 7.44 +12.6 Kans.... 2,331) 151,139 64.84) —2.8 —6.4, +18.8| +21.2 
Maine.... 2,144) 146,787, 68.46 +1.3) +1.3) +16.6) +12.7 ee 2,014 66 , 282 32.91) —5.4| —12.2; —4.3) —8.7 
a 6,180 402,544, 65.145 —.9! —1.3) +14.2 +14.3 eee 8,429 431,970) 61.25) —5.1) —4.2) —8.2) —3.8 
es 10,348) 1,261,285) 121.89) +.3} +.2) +3.2) +8.4 Maine.... 2,231 86,870} 38 94) —12.8) —14.0; —8.0) —6.0 
Mich..... 4,745 406,554) 85.68) +1.3) +1.3) +12.3} +12.1 _ eee 2,779} 178,275! 64.15) —5.8) —6.2, —13.7| —11.7 
Minn...- 2,423} 148,069) 61 . — +.5, +9.41 +9.2 eee 7,655} 523,816 7 —4.6) —1.7; —14.4! —6.3 
| 
11,683) 354,300} 30.33) +2.4| +2.5) +33.2| +34.8 i 28,138} 2,788,061 99.09) ~5.3| oi] —22.8 —21.3 
ee 15,341 951,778 62.04, —.1) © | 8 +6.3 Minn.... 7,77 565,801 72.82) —10.2/ —9.5) +5.6 +14.7 
Mont.-... 1,289 93,096) 72.73) —2.5 —1.2) —10.5) —8.0 ee 1,056 15,269 14.46] —3.9 —7.4, —2.6 —.8 
Nevr.... 1,820) 130,452} 71.68) +.9| +.4) +15.9) +18.2 _ a 8,753 527,933) 60.31) —1.1 —2.3) +7.1 +.3 
> 427| ,904| 93.45) —.2 —1.2 +7.6) +14.7 Mont.... 1,030 46,529) 45.17; —44.6) —26.8) —11.4 —7.2 
i eee 6,825) 640,384) 93.83) +1.8 +1.5, +13.5) +10.8 Nebr... 1,079 57,099} 52.92) —7.1) —.3) —11.1 —3.2 
N. Mex... 2,446) 162,311 66.36 —.6| —.7| +9.9 +5.7 265 9,984) 37.68) +6.0) —5.1 (8) (8) 
= 36,724; 3,818,030) 103 97) +.3) —.1) —3.3 —1.8 | 737 37,726; 51.19) —16.4) —16.3) —12.4 —11.2 
{ 18,772 918,510) 48.93 +.7| +6.3) +5.0 +8.2 IMs dvtanss 8,124 834,990) 102.78) —7. —6.2) —20.3 —17.6 
N. Dak... 1,169 106,450| 91.06) +.5| —1.4/ 410.2; +8.0 N. Mex... 665 29,127} 43.80] +.2} 3.2) +11.2) +17.0 
ae 12,160 893,432) 73 a +1.8 +7.4; +14.7| +25.0 N. Y....| .%34,768} 3,116,587) 89.64) —5.3! —6.1) —6.2 —6.1 
Okie... 9,337 829,107} 88.80) +.5) nal +4.7 +8.4 MGs 1,964 48,086; 24.48) 9.2 —3.8) +7.4| +12.8 
Oreg..-.-- 4,882 399,693} 81.87} —1.0) —7.6, —2.6 —3.1 N. Dak... 383 17,049} 44.51) —14.3) 20.9) +6.4 —1.3 
a 17,496 1,064,037; 60.82 +1.2| +1.1] +8.5 11.5 i. ae 32,030} 2,323,636) 72.55) —3.8 —5.7; —6.4 —1.3 
i Se 22,399 195 , 966 8.75| —.4| —.2| +4.3 +3.1 a 8,496 135 ,548 15.95 —.7)  +15.1) +14.5) +11.8 
SS as 2,850 239,065) 83.88 —.3 —.6) +4.5 +9.2 Oreg..... 4,118 210,767} 51.18) —20.5 —32.5) +1.3 +9.9 
= 7,785 372,705) 47.87) +.1 +5.6) —1.2) +36.0 _ ee 38,782} 2,794,352) 72.05) —2.5 —2.2) +11.4| +15.2 
8. Dak... 1,155 73,887| 63.97) —.2 +.3} +5.3) +10.1 ee: See 2,405 ,426) = 12.65) +15.2) +16.2) —18.9) +45.4 
Tenn.... 9,142 429,947) 47.03) +1.3 +3.8) +16.3 +13.3 es 2,815 175,379} 62.30) —1.9 —10.1; —14.5 —19.5 
es 6,243 339,014) 54.30) +1.9 +1.8) +21.8) +25.4 to ee 1,575 50,027) 31.76 +9.3) +6.4) +38.6) +79.7 
Utah.... 2,351 182,860) 77.7 +.6 +1.1) +6.9) +15.0 8. Dak... 305 10,289} 33.73) —26.2 —15.8| —7.6 —7.1 
| (ae 58,361; 64.35) +1.3) +1.3/ +11.0] +19.3 Tenn... 2,007 36,609] 18.24] —5.2 —4.7| —8.3| +22.9 
5, ae 107 2,850} 26.64 0 - +5.9| +10.0 8,200 Be chek das sennkedlincccnaus | pukesien | aes 
Ia arestiiac 6,305) 314,504 49.88) +1.3 +1.6) +3.6 +9.9 1,693 121,358} 71.68) —8.3) —.3 —.6) +5.4 
Wash....| 6,811! 666,701) 97.89) +.1) +4.7| +12.0) +2.7 1000, = 36, 000)........|....... ee ie an 
Ly 7,370 306,405; 41.57 —.2| — 4) =—.7 $15.3 109 2,674) 24.53) +4.8 +2.8| —10.7) —5.8 
| 3,219 335,072 104.09) +4.5) +2.4/+144.4) +111.3 1,954 83,607} 42.79) —14.4 —15.7 +.1) +6.4 
WD. 200. §22 36, 860) 70.61) —2.8 —5.9| —2.6) —7.7 10,065 724,929) 72.02) —4.8] —3.6) —9.9) —9.0 
2,281 72,174) 31.64) 2.7; 1.5, —11.9) —14.7 
7,064 577 , 886 81.81} —4.1) —4.5| —7.0) —1.4 
§ For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 334 20,311) 60.81) —5.6! —8.9 —16.7; —10.8 
ject to revision. | 


2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
% Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 


¢ Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Amendments of 
1958, 


6 Program initiated January 1, 1960. 
* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

3 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

+ Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on fewer than 100 cases. 

4 About 4 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

* Program initiated July 1959. 

7 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Not computed; data not comparable. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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* Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: benefits paid 
during month (current-payment status) ; annual data represent 
average monthly total. Public assistance payments during 
month under all State programs; annual data represent average 
monthly total Unemployment insurance: gross benefits paid 
during month under all State laws; annual data represent 
average monthly total. 

1 Receiving old-age, wife's or husband's, widow's or widower’s, 


NOTE: Data for payments ; 


MAR NE SEPT. OE MAR JUNE SEPT ‘ 


or parent's benefit 
teceiving mother’s benefit, wife’s benefit payable to young 
wives with child beneficiaries in their care, or child's benefit 
payable to children under age 18. 
‘Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included 
in assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 
* Disabled workers aged 50-64 or disabled dependent children 


aged 18 or over of retired, disabled, or deceased workers. 


and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 





Silver Anniversary Issue 


The SociaL Securiry Buuierin for August 1960 is a 
special issue commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Social Security Act. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare contributes a_ brief statement, and 
the Commissioner of Social Security looks at past progress 
In social security and outlines the challenges of the future. 
Other articles include reviews of program developments 
under the Social Security Act and a survey of the general 
social security status of the American population. 


Copies of the August issue may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 2d, D. C. Single copies are 5d cents. 





